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MISCELLANY. 
CONSUELO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Vi. 

“ Know then, my dear,’’ said Amelia, 
as soon as she had completed her ar- 
rangements for the proposed conversation. 
** But I pereeive that I do not know your 
mame,”’ added she smiling. ‘‘ It is time to 
suppress all titles and ceremonies between 
us. I wish you to call me henceforth 
Amelia, as I wish to call you —"’ 

“1 have a foreign name difficult to pro- 
nounce,” replied Consuelo. ‘‘ The ex- 
cellent master Perpora, on sending me 
here, desired me to assume his name, as 
is the custom of protectors er masters 
towards their privileged pupils ; I share 
therefore henceforth with the great singer 
Huber, called the Porporina, the honor of 
calling myself the Porporina; but by 
abbreviation, you shall call me simply 
Nina, if you please.”’ 

‘* Nina let it be then between our- 
** returned Amelia. 





** Now listen 
to me, for I have quite a long story to 
relate ; and unless I go some ways back 
into the past, you will never be able to 
comprehend all which passes at present in 
this house.”’ 

‘*T am all attention and all ears,’’ said 
the new Porporina. 

** You are not, my dear Nina, without 
some little knowledge of the history of 
Bohemiat’’ said the young baroness. 

** Alas!’’ returned Consuelo, ‘‘ as my 
master must have written to you, I have 
been entirely deprived of instruction; I 
know at the most a little of the history 
of music ; but as to that of Bohemia, I 
know no more of it than of that of any 
other country inthe world.” 

“In that case ,’’ replied Amelia, ‘I 
will tell you briefly so much of it as will 
be requisite for the understanding of my 


selves, 





* Entered aceording to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts, 
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story. Three hundred years ago, this op- 
pressed and annihilated people, into the 
midst of which you have been transplant- 
ed, was a great people, brave, unconquer- 


able, heroic. It had even then, in truth, 
foreign masters, a religion which it did 
not well understand, and which they 
wished to impose upon it by force. 
Numberless monks drained it; a cruel 
and debauched king made a jest of its 
dignity and destroyed all its sympathies. 
But a secret fury, a deep-seated hatred 
fermented more and more, and one day 
the storm burst; the foreign masters 
were driven away, the religion was re- 
formed, the convents sacked and destroy- 
ed, the drunken Wenceslas thrown into 
prison and bereft of his crown. The sig- 
nal of revolt was the execution of John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague, two cour- 
ageous and learned men of Bohemia, who 
had wished to examine and clear up the 
mystery of Catholicism, and whom a coun- 
cil cited, condemned, and caused to be 
burnt, after having promised to them 
safety of life and liberty of discussion. 
This treachery and this infamy were so 
shocking to the national honor that a 
bloody war raged in Bohemia and a large 
part of Germany for many years. This 
war of extermination was called the war 
of the Hussites. Odious and numberless 
crimes were committed upon both sides. 
The manners of the age were savage and 
pitiless over the whele face of the earth. 
The spirit of party and religious fanati- 
eism made them still more terrible, and 
Bohemia was the horror of Europe. I 
will uot terrify your imagination, already 
affected with the aspect of this savage 
country, by relating the fmghtful scenes 
which then oceured. There were on 
the one side, murders, burnings, pests, 
funeral piles, destruction, churches pro- 
faned, monks and religious men mutilated, 
hung, thrown into boiling pitch; on the 
other, cities destroyed, countries laid 
waste, treacheries, lies, cruelties, Hussites 
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enemies. Those frightful Hussites were 
for a long while invineible ; at this day, 
we do not pronounce their name without 
terror; and yet their patriotism, their in- 
trepid constancy, their fabulous exploits 
leave in us a secret sentiment of admira- 
tion and pride, which young spirits like 
mine find it sometimes difficult to con- 
ceal.’’ 

** And why conceal it'”’ asked Con- 
suelo naively. 

‘* Because Bohemia has again fallen, 
after many struggles, under the yoke of 
slavery; because there is no longer a Bo- 
kemia, my poor Nina. Our masters knew 
full well that the religious liberty of our 
country, was its political liberty. For 
this reason they have stifled both the one 
and the other.’ 

**See,’’ returned Consuelo, ** how ig- 
norant Iam. I had never heard of these 
things; I did not know that men could be 
so unhappy and so wicked.” 

“A hundred years after John Huss, 
another learned man, a new sectary, a 
poor monk, called Martin Luther, arous- 
ed the national spirit, and inspired Bohe- 
mia and all the independent provinces of 
Germany, with hate of a foreign yoke, 
and revolt against the authority of the 
popes. The most powerful kings remain- 
ed Catholics, not so much from love of 
the religion, as from love of absolute 
power. Austria united with them to over- 
throw us, and a new war called the Thir- 
ty years’ war, crushed and destroyed our 
nationality. From the commencement of 
that war, Bohemia was the prey of the 
strongest ; Austria treated us as a van- 
quished people, deprived us of our faith, 
our liberty, our language, and even our 
name. Our fathers resisted courageously, 
but the Austrian yoke has weighed us 
down more and more. It is one hundred 
and twenty years since our nobility, ruin- 
ed and decimated by exactions, combats, 
and executions, was forced to banish it- 


| self or be denationalized by abjuring its 


cast by thousands into the mines, filling the | origin, germanizing its narae, (pay atten- 
abysses with their bodies, covering the | tion to this point,) and renouncing its 
earth with their bones and those of their freedom in religious belief. They have 
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burnt our books, they have destroyed our | 
schools, in a word, they have made Aus- | 


trians of us. We are no longer any thing 
more than a province of the Empire, and 


you hear German spoken in a Selavonic 


uuntry ; that is saying enough.”’ 

** And now you suffer under this slave- 
y and blush at it? I understand and al- 
vady hate Austria from the bottom of my 
veart.”” 

*“O, speak more softly,’ cried the 


muing baroness. ‘* No one can talk thus 


ithout danger, under the black sky of 


johemia, and in the chateau there is but 

one person who has the audacity and the 
folly to say what you have just said, my 
dear Nina! 
Albert.” 


** Then that is the cause of the sorrow 
which I saw written upon his counte-, 
I felt myself struck with respect | 


nance ' 
on looking at him.” 

ee Ah ' 
Mark!”’* said Amelia, surprised at the 
generous animation which suddenly il- 
lumined the pale countenance of her com- 
panion ; ‘* you take things too seriously. 
I truly fear lest in a few days my poor 


my 


than respect.”’ 

** The one need not prevent the other,” 
replied Consuelo, ‘* but explain yourself, 
dear baroness."’ 

‘* Now said Amelia. ‘‘ We 
are a very Catholic family, very faithful 
to the Church and the Empire. We have 


listen,”’ 


a Saxon name, and our ancestry of the) 
Saxon branch were always very orthodox. | 


If my aunt, the canoness should undertake 
some day, for your misfortune, to relate 
to you the services which our ancestors, 
the German counts and barons, rendered 


the holy cause, you will see that there is | 
not, accurding to her, the smallest blot of 


heresy on our escutcheon. Even at the 


time when Saxony was Protestant, the | 
Rudolstadts preferred to abandon their | 


Protestant Klectors, rather than the pale 
of the Romish church. But my aunt will 
be careful never to boast of this in pres- 
ence of Count Albert, otherwise you would 


hear hun say the most surprising things | the 


that human ears ever listened to.’’ 


‘* You continually excite my curiosity 
without satisfying it. l-comprehend thus 
far that I must not appear before your 


Albert’s sympathies for ancient Bohemia. 


oness. Besides, | was born in a Catholic | 4 jewelled boddice and scarlet mantle, 
country, and the respect which I have for | hanging in the great saloon. Albert re- 
my religion, as well as that which I owe | gombles her prodigiously. He is the 
to your family, would be sufficient to im-| sixth and last of her children, the only 


pose silence on me on all oceasions.’’ 
‘*That would be prudent, for I give 





* The lions of saint Mark are the distinc- 
tive ewblems of Venice 





wearied me very much. 


no more interested.in it than in the glory 


That person is my cousin 


France, whose books I sometimes read in 
' : aul 
beautiful lioness of saint 


‘*How happens it then, that just at 
cousin will inspire you rather with pity | 


| five sons, who all died, as well as their 
‘mother, of the same constitutional dis- 


‘in the brain. This second wife was of| 
noble relatives ,to share your own and Count | pure Bohemian blood, and had, they say, 


great beauty and great talent. I never | 
You may trust to my prudence, dear bar-| 


this not without difficulty: for though 
‘not apparently ill, he has endured severe 
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you warning yet again, that we are terri-| ment of the brain still give reason to fear 
bly stiffnecked on this point. As for) for his life. Between ourselves, I do not 
myself individually, dear Nina, I am of a| believe that he will live much beyond 
better composition. Lam neither Protest-| that fatal bound which his mother could 
ant nor Catholic. I was brought up by) not pass. Although born of a father al- 
their sermons and paternosters| ready advanced in age, Albert is never- 
The same wea-/| theless endowed, with a strong constitu- 
risomeness pursues me even here, and| tion; but as he himself says, the trouble 
my aunt Wenceslawa contains in herself) is in his mind, and that trouble has gone 
alone all the pedantry and superstitions of | on continually increasing. From his ear- 
But I belong too|}y childhood, he had his mind filled with 
much to the age, to throw myself, from | odd and superstitious ideas. When four 
reaction, into the no less grievous cuntro-| years old, he frequently pretended to see 
versies of the Lutherans ; and as to the| his mother near his eradle, although she 
Hussites, that is so old a story, that | am| was dead, and he had seen her buried. 
At night he woke to speak with her; and 
my aunt Wenceslawa was sometimes so 
terrified, that she made several women 
sleep in his room near the child, while 
the chaplain used I know not how much 
holy water to exorcise the ghost, and said 
masses by the dozen to oblige her to 
keep quiet. 











nuns ; 


a whole community. 


of the Greeks and Romans. The French 
spirit is my ideal, and I cannot believe that 
there is any reason, any philosophy, any 
civilization other than that which prevails 


in that amiable and charming country of 


secret, and whose happiness, liberty, and 
pleasures I see from afar, as in a dream, 
through the bars of my prison.” 


But nothing succeeded ; for 
though the child did not for a long while 
speak of these apparitions, yet he one day 


‘* You surprise me more and more ev- acknowledged to his nurse in confidence, 


ery instant,’* said Consuelo with naiveté. | that he still saw his little mother, but that 


he did not wish to speak of her, because 


you seemed to me full of heroism in re-| the chaplain afterwards said wicked words 


calling the exploits of your ancient Bohe- in the chamber to prevent her coming 


mians’ I considered you a Bohemian and back. 


a little of a heretic.” ‘He was a sad and silent child. They 


‘* Tam more than heretic, and more than | tried to divert him, and overwhelmed him 


Bohemian,”’ replied Amelia laughing, ‘‘1)| wish toys and playthings, which for a 
am a little incredulous aud entirely rebel- 


: long while seemed to make him more 
lious. I hate every kind of domination, 


7 melancholy. At last they adopted the 
whether spiritual or temporal, and I pro- plan of not opposing the taste he showed 


test ina low voice against Austria, who} for study, and in fact, that passion being 


is of all duonase the most starched and | gratified, gave him more animation; but 
the most devout.”’ 


| this only changed his calm and languish- 


ing melancholy into a strange exaltation, 
the same manner’ Has he likewise the | interspersed with fits 


French spirit? In that case you must 
have a marvellously good understanding 
with each other.”’ 


‘** And is Count Albert incredulous in 





of sadness, the 
causes of which it was impossible to 
foresee or avert. For instance, whenever 
he saw poor persons, he burst into tears, 
‘*O! we have not the slightest good | and stripped himself of all his little rich- 
understanding, and now at last, after all | es, reproaching himself and being always 
my necessary preambles, the time has | 
come for speaking to you of him,’’ 








afflicted that he could not give them 
enough. If he saw a child whipped or 
‘Count Christian, my uncle, had no| 4 peasant maltreated, he was so indignant 
that he either fainted away or fell into 


convulsions which 


Remarried at 
age of forty, he had by his second, 


children by his first wife. 
lasted whole hours. 
All this announced a good disposition and 
a great heart; but the best qualities car- 
ried to excess become either faulty or re- 
diculous. Reason was not developed in 
young Albert so early as sentiment and 
imagination. The study of history exci- 
ted without enlightening him. On learn- 
ing the crimes and injustice of men, he 
was always agitated by emotions alto- 
gether too simple, like that barbarian 
king, who, on hearing read the history 
of our Savior’s. crucifixion, brandished 
his lance and cried: ‘ Ah! if I had been 
there with my men at arms, such things 
shocks, and strange symptoms of derange- | should not have happened! I would have 


ease, a continual pain and a sort of fever 


knew her. You will see her portrait in 


one who reached the age of thirty; and 
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cut thom rascally Jews into ten thousand | 
pieces ! ’ 

‘* Albert could not accept men for what 
they have been and what they still are. 
He thought Heaven unjust in not creating 
like 


himself; and did not perceive, that through 


them all good and compassionate 


the excess of his tenderness and virtue, 
he 
ic. 


was becoming impious and misanthrop- 

He comprehended only what he felt, 
and at eighteen he was as incapable of liv- 
ing with other men, and of filling that posi- 
uuon in society which his rank required, as if | 
he were only six months old. If any one 


maxiuns of selfishness with which 
full, 


exist, 


our 
it 
without caring for the 


w orld 
could 


quality of the person, nor for the respect 


is and without which 


not 


which his family might owe him, he tes- 
tified at once an unconguerable aversion, 
and could not be induced to give him the 
He found his associ- 
the 
most vulgar and most unfortunate by po- 


slightest welcome. 


ates among those beings who were 


sition, and even by nature. Among the 
playmates of his childhood, he was pleas- 
ed only with the children of the poor, and 


especially with those whose stupidity or 


infirmities would have inspired in any 


other only ennui and disgust. He has 
not lost this singular taste, and you can- 
not be here long, without having proof of 
lt. 

As in the midst of these oddities, he | 
showed much talent, memory, and apti- 
tude for the fine arts, his father and his 
good aunt Wenceslawa, who cherished 
him with much love, never had occasion 
to blush fur him before the world. Peo- 
ple attributed his ingenuousness to a little 
of savage freedom, acquired by his coun- 


try life, and when he was disposed to 
carry it too far, they took pains to conceal 
under from persons 
But not- 


withstanding his admirable qualities and 


him, sume pretext, 


who might have been offended. 


his happy disposition, the Count and the 
canoness saw with affight this indepen- | 
dent and insensible nature refuse obedi- 
ence more and more to the laws of polite- 


ness, and the usages of the world.”’ 


‘* But hitherto,”’’ interrupted Consuelo, 
‘*] have seen nothing to prove that want 
of reason of which you speak.” 

‘‘]t is because you are yourself, as I 
Amelia, ‘‘a beautiful soul, 


think,’ said 


entirely candid. But perhaps you are 


tired of hearing me chat, and wish to try 


to go to sleep! 
‘+ Not at all, 
you to continue,” 


dear baroness; I beseech 


answered Consuelo. 


Amelia resumed her narrative, as fol- 


lows 


Vil. 
‘* You say, dear Nina, 
you have seen no extravagance 


that hitherto | 


in the 


Christians and the most charitable souls 


deeds and actions of my poor cousin. [| 
|am about to give you stronger pooslk.| 
My uncle and aunt are certainly the best | 


in the world. 
uted 


They have always distrib- | 
around them with 
open hand, and it is impossible to display | 
less of pride and osteutation in the use of 


their charities 


riches than do these worthy relatives of 


mine. Well! my cousin considered their | 


| style of living entirely contrary to the, 
‘found themselves highly embarrassed at 


He would have wish- 
ed them in imitation of the earlier christ- 


evangelical spirit. 


_ians, to have sold their property and be-_ 
gave utterance before him to one of those 


come beggars, after distributing its value | 


worn down by want and lassitude* Have 
we the right to refuse so long as we have 
more than is necessary’? And even that 


which is necessary, is it permitted us to 


use it, while others want! Has the law 
of Christ been changed?’ 

‘* How could such fine sentences be 
answered by the Count, the canoness, and 
the Chaplain, who had educated this 
young man in such fervent and aus- 


tere principles of religion? Thus they 


seeing him take things so literally, and 
at his being unwilling to accept any of 
| those compromises with the world, on 


so humble and gentle, give themselves | 


to the poor. If he did not say this ex- | ‘which rests nevertheless, so it seems to 
actly, restrained by the respect and love | me, all the frame work of the social 
he felt towards them, he let it be seen edifice. 


clearly that such was his thought, by| ‘* It was even worse as regarded polities. 


/compassionating with bitterness the lot| Albert considered as monstrous al] those 


of those who come into the world only human laws which authorise sovereigns 
to suffer and to labor, while the rich live | to cause millions of men to be slain, and 
in comfort and idleness. When he had/|to ruin immense countries, for the capri- 
bestowed ces of their pride and the interests of 
their vanity. His intolerance on this 
scure became dangerous, and his parents 
dared no longer carry him with them to 
Vienna or Prague, or any other large city, 
where his fanaticism of virtue might 
have produced evil consequences to them- 
selves. 


in charity all the money he) 
was allowed to spend, it was, in his opin- | 
ion, only a drop of water in the sea; and | 


he asked for still more considerable sums, 


which it was thought best net to refuse | 
him, and which ran like water through | 
his hands. He has given away so much, 
that you wil] not find a poor person in all | They were not any more easy 


the country about us; and I must say | on the score of his religious principles 
|for he had, in his exalted piety, all that 
was necessary to make a heretic for 
hanging and burning. He hated the 
Popes, those apostles of Jesus Christ, 
who league themselves with kings against 
the peace and the dignity of the people. 
He blamed the luxury of the bishops, 
the worldly spirit of the abbés, and the 
ambition of al] the men of the Church. 
He preached to the poor chaplain ser- 
mons revamped from Luther and John 
Huss; and yet Albert would pass whole 


hours prostrate upon the pavement of the 


that we are no better off on that account; 
for the wants and requirements of the | 
classes augment in 


lower proportion 


to the concessions which are made 


to | 
them, and our good peasants, heretofore | 


many airs, thanks to the prodigalities and | 
If | 


we had not the Imperial power over us 


fine discourses of their young master. 


all, to protect us with one hand, while it| 
I believe | 


that our farms and chateaux would have 


oppresses us wiih the other, 
been pillaged and laid waste by bands of 
peasants from the neighboring districts, | chapels, plunged in meditations and ec- 
and | stacies worthy of a saint. He observed 
‘whom the inexhaustible pity of Albert, | the fasts and abstinences even beyond the 
(celebrated for thirty leagues around,) has| prescriptions uf the Church; they say 
brought upon us, especially in the last) that he even wore a hair shirt, and that it 
troubles of the suecession of Emperor| required all the authority of his father 
Charles. and all the tenderness of his aunt, to 

‘*When Count Christian to | induce him to renounce these muacerations, 
make sage remonstrances to young Al-| which contributed not a little to excite his 
bert, 


reduced to starvation by the war, 


wished 


telling him that giving all in one | poor brain. 
day would deprive bim of the means of | 
giving any thing on the next: ‘ why! | saw that he was in a fair way to dissipate 
dear father,’ would he answer, ‘ have we; his patrimony in a few years, and to 
not a roof to shelter us whieh will last cause himself to be thrown into prison, as 


** When these good and wise parents 


‘longer than we shall, while thousands of | a rebel to the holy Church and the holy 


unfortunates have only the inclement and | | Empire, they at last adopted the plan of 
cold sky over their heads! Have we not| making him travel, hoping that by seeing 
each of us, more garments than would be; men and their fundamental laws, which 
necessary to clothe one of those families, are about the same all over the civilized 
covered with rags’ Do I world, he would become accustomed to 
not see upon our table daily, more meat) live like them and with them. They 
and good Hungarian wine than would be | therefore confided him to the care of a tu- 


now barely 


| : 
required to fill and comfort those beggars, ‘or, a subtle Jesuit, a man of the world, 
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and a man of tact, if there ever was one, | from his abruptness, from his declama-| anxiously, ina low voice to the abbé. 


who understood his part at once, and | 


tions, from his excited asceticism has 


pledged himself, in his conscience, to un- | happened. He has not even once re- 
dertake all that which they did not dare | quested to manage for himself the little 
even to ask of him. To speak clearly, | fortune you confided to me, and has nev- 
it was desirable to corrupt and to blunt|er expressed the least dissatisfaction. It 
that savage soul, to form it to the social|is true that I always forestalled his de- 
yoke, by infusing drop by drop the pois- | sires, and that, whenever I saw a poor 


ous, so sweet and so necessary, of ambi- 
tion, of vanity, of religious, political, and 
social indifference. Do not so contract 
your brows in listening to me, dear Por- 
porina. My worthy uncle is a simple 
and good man, who from his youth, has 
accepted al] these things as they have 
been given him, and who has known how 
to conciliate without hypocrisy and with- 
out examination, tolerance and religion, 
the duties ofa christian and those of a 
great Lord. In a world and in an age 
where one man like Albert is found, for 
millions like ourselves, he who keeps 
with the age and with the world is a 
wise man, and he who wishes to go back 
two thousand years into the past is a fool, 
who gives offence to his neighbors and 
converts nobody. 

** Albert travelled eight years. He 
visited Italy, France, England, Prussia, 
Poland, Russia, and even the Turks; 
he returned through Hungary, Southern 
Germany, and Bavaria. He conducted 
himself wisely during these long excur- 
sions, spending no more than the honora- 
ble stipend which his parents allowed him, 
writing to them very sweet and affection- 
ate letters, in which he spoke only of 
those things, which had struck his eyes, 
without making any deep observations 
upon any subject whatever, and without 
giving his tutor any cause of complaint 
or ingratitude. Having returned here 
about the beginning of last year, after the 
first embraces, he retired, as they tell me, 
to the chamber which, his mother had for- 
merly occupied, remained shut up there 
several hours, and came out very pale, to 
go and walk alone upon the mountain. 

** During this time the abbé talked con- 
fidentially with the canoness Wences- 
lawa and the chaplain, who had required 
from him an entire frankness respecting 
the physical and moral condition of the 
young Count. ‘Count Albert,’ said he 
to them, ‘ whether the effects of travel 
suddenly metamorphosed him, or wheth- 
er, from what your Lordships had related 
to me of his childhood, I had formed a 
false idea of him, Count Aibert, I say, 
has shown himself to me, from the first 
day of our connection, such as you have 
seen him to day, gentle, calm, forbearing, 
patient and exquisitely polite. This ex- 
cellent style of conduct has never varied 
a single instant, and I should be the most 
unjust of men, if I advanced a single com- 
plaint against him. Nothing of what I 


man approach our carriage, I hastened to 
send him away satisfied, before he had 
even extended his hand. This method of 
proceeding succeeded completely, and I 
can say, that as the spectacle of misery 
and infirmity has never saddened his lord- 
ship’s sight, he has not once seemed to 
me to recal his old prepossessions on this 
point. I have never heard him find fault 
with any one, nor blame any custom, nor 
express an ufavorable opinion respecting 
any institution. That ardent devotion, 
whose excess you feared, has seemed to 
give way to aregularity of conduct and of 
practice, every way becoming a man of 
the world. He has seen the most bril- 
liant Courts of Europe, and the most no- 
ble society, without appearing either in- 
toxicated or offended atany thing. Ev- 
erywhere, he has been remarked for his 
beauty, his noble bearing, his unobtrusive 
politeness, and the good taste which pre- 
vailed in his words, which he always 
knew how to time appropriately. His 
habits have remained as pure as those of 
a young girl perfectly educated, without 
showing any prudery or bad taste. He 
has seen theatres, museums and monu- 
ments ; he has discoursed soberly and ju- 
diciously upon the arts. In fact, I can- 
not in any way understand the uneasiness 
he has given to your Lordships, having 
for my part, never seen a more reasona- 
ble man. If there be anything extraordi- 
nary about him, it is in fact, this regular- 
ity, this prudence, this sang-froid, this 
entire absence of strong desires and pas- 
sions, which I have never met with ina 
young man so advantageously endowed, 
by nature, birth and fortune.’ 

** All this was in fact, only a confirma- 
tion of the frequent letters which the ab- 
bé had written to the family; but they 
had always feared some exaggeration on 
his part, and they were only truly easy 
from the moment when he affirmed the 
moral restoration of my cousin, without 
fear of being contradicted by his conduct, 
under the eyes of his parents. They 
loaded the abbé with presents and caresses, 
and waited with impatience for Albert’s 
return from his walk. It lasted a long 
time and when, at last, he came to 
table at the hour of supper, they were 
struck by his paleness and the gravity of 
his physiognomy. In the first moments 
of effusion, his features had expressed 
a sweet and profound satisfaction which 
were no longer to be found in them. 


feared from his extravagant expenses,| They were astonished and spoke of it, 


He looked at Albert, and turning with 
surprise to those who questioned him in a 
corner of the apartment: ‘I see nothing 
extraordinary in the Count’s face,’ said 
he; ‘hehas the dignified and peaceable 
expression which I have seen in him dur- 
ing the eight years I have had the honor 
to accompany him.’ 

‘*Count Christian was satisfied with 
this answer. ‘ He left us still adorned 
with the roses of youth,’ said he to his 
sister, ‘and often, alas! the victim to a 
sort of internal fever, which elevated his 
voice and made his appearance brilliant ; 
he returns embrowned by the sun of 
southern countries, somewhat worn by 
fatigue, perhaps, and moreover surround- 
ed by that gravity which becomes a full 
grown man. Do you not think, my dear 
sister, that it is better so!’ 

‘**«T think his looks are very sad under 
this gravity,’ replied my good aunt, ‘ and 
I have never seen a young man of twenty- 
eight, so phlegmatic and with so little to 
say. He answers us by monosylla- 
bles.’ 

‘**The Count has always been very 
sparing of his words,’ replied the abbé. 

‘** He was not so formerly,’ said the 
eanoness. ‘If he had weeks of silence 
and meditation, he had also his days of 
expansion, and his hours of eloquence.’ 

‘**T have never seen him depart,’ re- 
turned the abbé, ‘ from the reserve which 
your Ladyship remarks at this moment.’ 

‘©* Were you better pleased when he 
talked too much, and said things which 
made us tremble!’ asked Count Christian 
of his alarmed sister. ‘ That is just the 
way with women.’ 

‘¢* But he was alive then,’ said she, 
‘and now he looks like an inhabitant of 
the other world, who takes no part in the 
affairs of this.’ 

‘«« That is the constant character of the 
Count,’ replied the abbé ; ‘ he is reserved, 
he is a man who never communicates his 
impressions to others, and who, if I must 
speak the whole of my thought, is not 
much impressed by any thing external. 
Such is the case with cold, sensible, and 
reflective persons. He is so constituted, 
and I should fear, lest, in seeking to ex- 
cite him, the result would be to trouble 
that soul, so inimical to all action, and to 
all dangerous undertakings.’ 

***O! T would take an oath that that is 
not his true character!’ cried the canon- 
ess.’ 

‘**Madame the canoness will over- 
come the prejudices she has formed 
against so rare an advantage.’ 

‘¢* In fact, dear sister,’ said the Count, 
‘I think that the abbé speaks very wisely. 
Has he not by his cares and his conde- 
scension, obtained the result we so much 
desired? Has he not turned aside the 
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misfortunes which we feared? Albert 


“The canoness yielded to these rea- 


threatened to be a prodigy, a hair-brained | sons, and tried to accustom herself to Al- 


enthusiast. 


He returns to us such as he | bert’s frigid exterior, but she could not 


should be, to merit the esteem, the confi-| succeed, and she said frequently in the 


dence, and the consideration of his fellow | 
men.’ 

«But obliterated like an old book,’ | 
said the canoness, ‘ or perhaps prejudiced 
against all things, and disdaining whatev- 
er does not respond to his secret instincts. 
He does not seem happy to see us, who 
expected him with so much impatience.’ 

** The Count was himself very impa- 
tient to return,’ answered the abbé; ‘I 
perceived it, although he did not manifest 
it openly. He is so little demonstrative ! 
Nature has made him reserved.’ 

‘** Nature, on the contrary, made him 
demonstrative,’ replied she quickly. ‘ He 
was sometimes violent and sometimes ten- 
der to excess. He often troubled me, 
but he threw himself upon my bosom and 
I was disarmed.’ 

‘** With me,’ said the abbé, ‘ he has 
never had any fault to repair.’ 

‘* « Believe me, sister, it is much better 
so,’ said my uncle. 

*** Alas,’ said the canoness, ‘ then he 
will always have that countenance which 
terrifies me and oppresses my heart!’ 

“** Tt is the noble and proud counte- 
nance which becomes a man of his rank,’ 
replied the abbé. 

*** Tt ig a countenance of stone!’ cried 
the canoness. ‘I seem to see my mother, 
not as I knew her, sensible and benevo- 
lent, but as she is painted, motionless and 
frozen in her frame of oak.’ 

***T repeat to your ladyship,’ said the 
abbé, ‘ this has been Count Albert’s ha- 
bitual expression for eight years.’ 

*** Alas! There h 
mortal years in which he has not smiled 


| 
j 
| 


ave been then, eight | 


—— ee eee 


on any one,’ said the good aunt, the tears 
flowing down her cheeks; ‘ for during 
these two hours that I have fixed my eyes 
upon him, I have not seen the slightest 
smile animate his closed and colourless 
mouth! Ah! I have a great mind to 
rush to him and press him strongly against 
my heart, reproaching him fer his indif- 
ference and scolding him as I used to, to 
see if he will not as he used to, throw 
himself upon my neck with sobs.’ 

‘** Beware of any such imprudence, my 





dear sister,’ said Count Christian, com- 
pelling her to turn away from Albert, 
whom she still looked at with moistened 
* Do not listen to the weakness of | 
your maternal heart: we have proved 


eyes. 


sufficiently that an excessive sensibility | 
was the bane both of the life and of the | 
reason of our child. By distracting him, | 
by removing him from every vivid emo- | 
tion, the abbé, conformably to our advice | 


ear of her brother: ‘ You may say what 
you please, Christian, I fear that he has 
been stupefied, by treating him not like a 
man, but like a sick child.’ 

** In the evening, at the moment of sepa- 
ration, they embraced each other. Albert 
received his father’s blessing respectfully, 
and when the canoness pressed him to her 
heart, he perceived that she trembled and 
that her voice faltered. He began to 
tremble also, and tore himself quickly from 
her arms, as if a sharp sense of suffering 
had been awakened in him. 

*** You see sister,’ said the Count, in 
a low voice, ‘he is no longer accustomed 
to these emotions, and you have made 
him suffer.” At the same time uneasy and 
much agitated himself, he followed his 
son with his eyes, to see if in his man- 
ner towards the abbé, he could perceive 
any exclusive preference for that person. 
But Albert saluted his tutor with a very 
cold politeness. 

‘** My son,’ said the Count, ‘ [ believe 
I have fulfilled your intentions and satisfi- 
ed your wishes by requesting the abbé not 
to leave you, as he had already proposed, 
and by engaging him to remain with us as 
long as possible. I did not wish that the 
happiness of finding our jamily circle re- 
assembled, should be poisoned on your 
part by any regret, and I hope that your 
respected friend will aid us in securing 
that joy to you without any drawback.’ 

** Albert answered only by adeep bow, 
and at the same time a strange smile pass- 
ed over his lips. 

‘*** Alas!’ said the ecanoness, as soon | 
as he had gone, ‘ that then is his smile 
now !’ 





To be Continued. | 


THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JOHN KEBLE. 


| 


Tyre of the farther West! be thou too warned, | 
Whose eagle wings thine own green world 
o’erspread, 
Touching two oceans; wherefore hast thou 
scorned 
Thy father’s God, O proud and full of | 
bread ? 
Why lies the cross unhonored on the ground, | 
While in mid-air thy stars and arrows 
flaunt ? 
That sheaf of darts, will it not fall unbound, 
Except, disordered of thy vain earthly 
vaunt, 
Thou bring it to be blessed where saints 
and angels haunt ? 


The holy seed, by Heaven’s peculiar grace, 
Is rooted here and there in thy dark woods ; 


O’er-topping Nature, braving Nature’s God 5 
O, while thou yet hast room, fair, fruitful 
land, 
"Ere war and want have stained thy virgin 
sod, 
Mark thee a place on high, a glorious 
stand, 
Where Truth her sign may make o’er 
forest, lake and strand. 


Eastward, this hour, perchance thou turn’st 
thine ear, 
Listening if haply with the surging sea 
Blend sounds of ruin from a land once dear 
To Heaven. O trying hour for thee! 


Tyre mocked when Salem fell! Where 
now is Tyre? 
Heaven was against her. Nations thick 
as waves, 
Burst o'er her walls, to ocean doomed and 
fire ; 


And now her tideless water idly laves 
Her towers, and lone sands heap her 
crowned merchants’ graves. 


For the Harbinger. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
THE PHALANSTERY. 


And I saw a new heaven and a new earth; 
for the first heaven and the first earth were 
passed away. 

And I, John, saw the holy city, new Je- 
rusalem, coming down from God, out of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband.— Rev. xxi. 1, 2. 

Philosopher! you say | dream. You have 
been dreaming yourself for more than a 
thousand years. Do you, then, make a 
dream as beautiful as mine! 

<cevoLa Husson. 


Section I. 

No Association is possible without a new 
ARCHITECTURE; otherwise we must deny 
the influence of the external medium. 

Juves LEcHEVALIER. 

Let us recall] to mind that, under the 
influence of the principle of Association, 
the individual and fragmentary properties 
of a canton [township] are converted into 
shares hypothecated upon the total inven- 
tory of its wealth; the hedges, walks, 


| bounds, demarcations, which disfigure the 


landseape, and cut it up into homely 
patchwork, have disappeared ; the culti- 
vation is distributed with an elegant and 
wise variety throughout the whole uni- 
tary domain. 

In the centre of the cultivated grounds 
rises the Phalanstery. 

The Phalanx. has nothing to do with 
four hundred kitchens, four hundred gra- 
naries; it has no need of all this multi- 
plicity of magazines, shops, and bad and 
| incoherent constructions which the actual 
complication of things creates so lavishly, 

and supports at such great expense, and 
which each family repeats according to 
its means. A few large and beautiful 





and that of the physicians, has succeeded | But many a rank weed round it grows apace, | work-shops, a few vast halls suffice for 


in calming that agitated soul; do not de- 
stroy his work, from the caprices of a} 
child-like tenderness.’ 


And Mammon builds beside thy mighty 
floods, 


| the preparation of the food more or less 
recherche of the different classes in re- 
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spect to fortune, for the domsitic labors | bled; the Phalanstery is bent back upon! 
of the great household, and for storing | | itself, to avoid a too great extent of front, | 








Tn the great central square is found the 
winter garden, planted in part with green 


the harvests and productions of the canton. 
Thus associative relations impose upon 


Architecture opposite conditions to those | 


which civilized life demands ; the business 
is no longer to build the cabin of the pro- 
letary, the house of the citizen, the hotel 
of the stock-jobber 
which Man is to ledge. It should be 
constructed with art, symmetrical com- 
pleteness and foresight; it must contain 
sumptuous apartments and modest cham- 
bers, so that every one may there house | 


himself according to his tastes and | 
means ; — then work-shops must be dis- | 
tributed for all the branches of labor, and | 
halls for all the functions of industry or | 


of pleasure. 


The form of the Phalanstery, accord- | 


ing to the plan of Fourier, fulfils com- 
pletely all the social requirements, uniting 
all the advantages of accommodation, 
health, and security. 
that this form has nothing absolute ; that 
the configuration of the land, and a thou- 
sand particular exigencies may modify it; 
th t the facades, the style and the details 


will offer infinite varieties in al] the. Pha- | 
In a word, he gives us merely | 


lansteries. 


a form securing the general service, and | 


fulfilling the great conveniences ; a type 


of the Phalanstery, as the cross is a yee | 
of the Cathedral, as the bastioned front is | 


a type of a fortification; a type which is | 
flexible and supple to the accidents of 


land, to the conveniences of place and | 


climate, and which will not in a senseless 


manner check the flight of the artists of 


the future. 
Let us study the principal conveniences 
required in assuciative structures, all the 


conditions of which Fourier has fulfilled | 


in this admirable plan, which surpasses 
by a hundred cubits all the architectural 
conceptions which have preceded him. 
You have had oceasion to see that Fourier 


is a profound and implacable analyzer, a | 


logician of the most strict, an arithmeti- 
cian of the most severe ; you may now 
And then 


this will not be all, as you will see in 


judge if he is a bad architect. 


time. 

As we look upon the Phalanstery, we 
have before us, first, the central body, it 
the middle of which rises the Tower of 
Order; then the two 


perpendicularly upon the centre, and form | 
the great Court of Honor, where parades | 


and industrial mane@uvres take place ; 
aud then the two extreme lesser wings 
come round in the shape of a horse-shoe, 
and mark out the grand rout which bor- | 
ders the Court of Honor, and extends 
along the front of the Phalanstery, be- 
tween this edifice and the rural buildings 
posted opposite. 


The bodies of the buildings are dou- 


la too wide separation of the wings and and resinous trees, so as to refresh the 


but the palace in| 


It is useless to say | 


Wings which fall | 


the centre, in short, to favor the activity 
of relations by concentrating them. 

The noisy work-shops and schools are 
put away into one of the extreme courts, | 
at the end of one of the lesser wings | 
the noise is absorbed in this court of 
/hubbub, and thus is avoided the insup- | 
portable din of every sort spread at ran- | 
'dom throughout all the quarters of civil- | 
ine -d cities, where the blacksmith’s anvil | 
and the tin-man’s hammer conspire with 
the flageolet, the clarinet, the chorus of | 





infants and scholars, against the public 
ears. 

In the lesser wing at the other extrem- | 
ity is found the caravansery, or hotel for 
strangers. The object of this arrange- 
ment is to avoid encumbrances in the, 
centre of activity. 

The great halls of general relations | 
for the regency, the treasury, receptions, 


banquets, balls, concerts, &c., are situ- 
ated in the centre of the palace, around | 
the Tower of Order; then the work- 


shops, and apartments of various dimen- 


sions and prices, are distributed through 
the whole development of the buildings. 
The work-shops are generally on the 
ground-floor, as convenience evidently 


requires. Nevertheless, several of them, 
as those for embroidery, costume, &c. 
can be raised to the first story. 


| It is plain that the centre of the palace 
will be the most commodious and most 
|sumptuous part of it; also the dearest 
| apartments, the largest and most richly | 
ornamented, will look out upon the great 


| winter garden, enclosed behind the Tow- 
er of Order by the squared folds of the) 
| The most | 
|modest apartments will be placed in the, 


double body of the building. 


| wings and lesser wings. 
| Harmony, which, without aiming at 
/an equality contrary to all natural and so- 
cial order, always effects a fusion of class- 
es and a mingling of inequalities; Har- 
;mony, I say, knows how to establish in 


this general distribution an interlacing 





| (engrenage) which anticipates and pre- 
vents any one quarter being held in dises- | 
vrs it introduces into the centre and | 


| its neighboring parts lodgings of a moder- 
/ ate price, and removes some of the high- 
er priced to the extremities. Varieties | 
of character will disperse still more the 


| >. - } 
different classes of fortune through the | 
| 


| body of the buildings of the Phalanstery, 
and you will find there no aubourg Si. 
| Marceau by the side of the faubourg St. 

Germain. 
| The spaces between the buildings are 
court-yards planted with trees, refreshed 
by basins, and appropriated to various | 
uses ; they may be adorned with borders, 
and with interior parterres. 








eyes in every season: 
| . 
most precious green houses are arranged, 


all around the 


in connection with the galleries and bath- 
ing-halls. This is the most rich and 
most Juxurious of all the gardens of the 
Phalanx ; it forms an elegant promenade, 
sheltered and warm, where the aged and 
the convalescent may delight to breathe 
the air and the sun. 

All the rooms of the harmonian build- 
ing, private apartments, workshops, and 
al] the main sections, are connected to- 


! . 
| gether by a street gallery, or corridor, 
which embraces them, circulates around 


the edifice and completely envelopes it. 
This circum-gallery is double: on the 


| . . . 
ground-floor it is formed by arcades, 


which extend parallel with the building, 
as in the Palais-Royal; then upon these 
arcades, above the platform of the lower 
gallery rises that of the first story: it 
might mount quite up to the summit of 
the edifice, and be lighted by long high 


| windows, in which case the apartments 


of the upper stories would open upon it; 
or it might stop so as to form a terrace 
for the second or third story. 

It is useless to say that these galleries 


are well glazed, ventilated and refreshed 


in summer, warmed in winter, always 


provided with good air which is kept at 


an agreeable temperature. 

This is certainly the most important 
and most characteristic feature of the asso- 
ciative architecture. In a Phalanstery in 
high Harmony, it is as large and as 
sumptuous as the gallery of the Louvre ; 
it serves for great repasts and extraordi- 
nary reunions; it is decked with flowers, 
like a green-house, and adorned with a 
rich display of certain products of indus- 
try, and of the artistical productions of 
the Phalanx itself and of the neighboring 
Phalanxes. The galleries and saloons 
of Phalansteries are permanent places of 
exhibition for the artists of Harmony. 

Figure to yourself this elegant gallery 
running all round the body of the build- 
ing, the interior gardens and courts of 
the Phalanstery ; now without, and now 
within the palace ; now widening to form 
a large rotunda, an atrium inundated 
with day-light; now shooting out into 
court-yards its couloirs supported upon 
columns, or suspended upon light bridg- 
es, to unite two parallel faces of the ed- 
ifice; now fitting itself to the grand 
white stair-cases, and opening every 
where easy, spacious, and elegant com- 
munications. 

This gallery which clings to the sides 
of the associative edifice and forms for it 
long girdle, as it were; which binds all 


: 4 
the parts into one whole; which estab- 
lishes the contact of the centre with the 
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extremities, is the canal through which 
circulates the life in the great Phalanste- 
rian body. It is the artery which car- 
ties the blood from the heart into all the 
veins ; it is thus the symbol and the ar- 
chitectural expression of the high social 
union, of the passional harmony of the 
Phalanx, in this grand unitary structure, 
in which every part has a special sense, 
every detail expresses a particular thought, 
answers to some convenience, and subor- 
dinates itself to the whole; while the 
whole reproduces, complete and visibly 
embodied, the supreme law of Associa- 
tion, the integral thought of harmony. 
After living in a Phalanstery, where a 





| Each person takes lodgings according | ingenious contrivances civilizationemploys 
to his fortune and his tastes in the differ-| here and there for the pleaswfes of its peo- 
ent quartere of the Phalanstery. He} ple of leisure; but Harmony will find its 
contracts with the Phalanx for lodging, | interest in making a prodigal use of them, 
as for food, whether he take rooms al-|to create pleasures without number for 


ready furnished, or furnish them for him- 
self. None of those embarrassments, 
those numerous ennuis attached to the in- 
sipid domestic system of the isolated 
family. Strictly, one needs to own noth- 
ing but his clothes and shoes; linen and 
all the rest he may hire. It is even cer- 


tain that this singularly economical and | 


the whole people. 

The heat which escapes from the Se- 
ristery of kitchens is used to warm the 
_green-houses, baths, &e. A single cen- 
tral conductor of hot air suffices to dis- 
tribute warmth through all parts of the 
building, galleries, shops, halls and cham- 
| bers. This unitary warmth is conducted 


convenient custom will become very gen-| into those different rooms by a system of 
eral, when people shall see the refined communication, armed with stop-cocks, 
neatness of the associative laundries. Now| by means of which they can vary and 


population of two thousand persons can | folks are not so fastidious ; they sleep in | graduate the temperature at will in every 
the linen of inns and furnished hotels, of | part of the associative palace. At the same 

very questionable cleanness ; and our del-| time, a system of interior tubes, concen- 
see their company, cireulate from work- | ieate young Parisian misses give their| trie with those of the hot air conductors, 
shops to chambers, from chambers to| linen to the washer women, who subject| carry warm water into the Seristeries 
ball-rooms and the theatre, attend to|it to God knows what contact in their! where it is needed, and into al] the cham- 


give themselves up to all their civil I 
industrial relations, go to their functions, 


their affairs and their pleasures, sheltered | tubs! 
from all intemperature, from all bad air, | 
from al! atmospheric changes; after liv-| of all these minute arrangements of eve- 
ing two days in such an element, who| ry day, which harass the civilizee, and 
make him lead such a material, prosaic, 
fastidious and vulgar citizen sort of a 
life. And it is thus that Fourier, preeise- 
again to establish himself in their streets,| ly because he speculated upon material 
foul, hot and mephitic in summer, open| and domestic arrangements, has found 
in winter to snow, to cold, to all the| the means of freeing man from the lead- 
windst Who could resign himself again ‘en yoke which these brutalizing arrange- 
to adopt the cloak, the socks, the umbrel- |ments of civilization impose upon him at 
la, the double soles, strange, grotesque | every hour of his existence; it is thus 
that he has found the means of making 
life poetical. Try to do as much with 


could bear the cities and villages of civil- 
ization, filled with mud and all unelean- 


nesst Who could make up his mind 


attire with which the individual is obliged 
to embarrass himself, load himself, cover 
himself, because the population has not 
known morality. Poor stupid philosophers! you 


will hear these Beotians erying out, Uto- 


how to guarantee itself as a 


The Harmonian does not have to think | 


your quintessential abstractions, and your | 


bers. There is an analogous arrange- 
ment fur the distribution of cold water. 
It is easy to see how these unitary ar- 
rangements favor general cleanliness, how 
they cireulate comfort every where, and 
divest domestic service of the slovenly, 
repugnant, often hideous features which 
| it wears in the households of civilization. 

The same unitary thought presides over 
the organization of every service. Thus 
there are reservoirs placed under the roof, 
which cateh the rain, or are supplied by 
forcing-pumps from below; from these 
diverge ramified pipes, from which the 
water, projected with a force proportional 
to its height, maintains through the hot 
weather, in the halls, saloons and stair- 
| cases, gushing fountains, little cascades 


} 


' 


whole from these evils by a unitary dwel- 
ling’ What a saving of expense, of 
ennui and inconveniences, of colds, of 
diseases of every species, is obtained by 
a simple architectural arrangement! 
How many young girls lie dead three 
days after the ball, at which they had ap- 
peared brilliant with life and youth, who 
might still of their 


return the kisses 


mothers, if this guarantee of health ex- | 


isted in our cities! 

At the central point of the palace ris- 
of Order. 
There are placed the observatory, the 


es and reigns the Tower 
chime of bells, the telegraph, the clock, 


the carrier pigeons, the night-watch ; 


there the great flag of the Phalanx is 


The Tower of Order 


given to the wind. 


is the centre of direction and movement | 
for the industrial operations of the cap- | 


ton; with its flags, its signals, its glass- 
es, and its speaking trumpets it com- 
mands the maneuvres, like the general 
of an army placed upon a height. 


It is easy to see that this Phalansteri- | 


an distribution lends itself to all conven- 
iences, bends to every exigency of associ- 


ative relations, and realizes to a marvel- 


lous degree the most beautiful economies. 


pia; and yet, while they pretend to spir-| in white marble basins, and vigorous jets- 
itualize man’s life, they give him over to| d’eau in the gardens and courts. The 
the absolute and all-powerful despotism | movable pipes are employed in the daily 
of his imperious first wants, to the mate-! service of watering the banks and borders 
rial necessities of every day. This ab- | of the Phalanstery; they also serve to 
surdity, which has now endured for three wash the roofs and facades, and above all, 
thousand years, is so enormous that fu-| to prevent all chance of fire.* 
ture ages will not esteem it credible. | By these arrangements, so well caleu- 
The Seristery of the kitchens,* armed | lated to marry health with comfort, ten 
with its great ovens, its labor-saving eas | easbiel upon the roof of a Phalanstery 
trivances, its ramified fountains and water-| could arrest a conflagration with more 
carriers, and all its array of utensils,| ease than all the fire-companies in the 
opens immediately upon the interior courts | world, in the houses and on the roofs of- 
of service, and on the side of the country. | ten inaccessible, of the fragmentary, di- 
Its magazines of arrivals, of stores and Japidated, and inextricable constructions 
preserves, and its halls of office are close | of our cities. 
by. | The light, interior and exterior, of the 
The table ond side-boards are loaded in| Phalanx is also regulated by the same 
these lower halls ; and from there taken | unitary idea. Every one knows that most 
'and raised, at the hours of meals, by ma-| of the public establishments, and even en- 
‘chines, which lift them, all set and fur-| tire quarters in the great cities are alrea- 
'nished, into the banquet halls above. —| dy lighted in this way. Refracting lens- 
| The floors are provided with trap doors, | es and parabolic reflectors will be of great 
|which give to the great operations of the| service in this unitary distribution of 
unitary service the magical rapidity of the | —* It should be added that, besides these 


seene-shiftings in a fairy opera. ‘These | guarantees against fire. the different hodies of 

. the building are separated by spaces, and com- 
* Seristery is the gencric term for the nected only by the corridor, which is inter- 
-Phalansterian work-shops. | rupted nowhere. 
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light ; and its power will be multiplied by | bine the useful with the agreeable, the 
a suitable combination of the resources of | good with the beautiful, luxury with econ- 
eatoptrics and of dioptrics. omy. 


A great part of the things which I 
mention here are already realized in the | 
palaces and some of the rich houses in 
France, and especially in England. But 
in Civilization such advantages are reserv- 
ed for a smal] number of the rich; the) 
poor die of hunger, cold and misery by | 
the side of their hotels, where they die, | 
themselves, gorged with luxury, disgust, 
and ennui: for if civilization places at the | 
disposal of the rich all the refinements of 
comfort and of luxury, it also poisons 
them,— which is no more than justice. — | 
God never willed that a few egotistical | 
do-nothings should be really happy in the | 
midst of the sufferings and gnashing of 
the teeth of the masses who labor for 





Artists! here is architecture, here is 
poetry for you. 
Section II. 


Italiam ! 
VIRGIL. 


Italiam ! 


Artists, Artists, to you I speak! to 
you, airy and brilliant people; to you, 
men of imagination, of heart and of poesy! 
What is your condition in this citizen 
world of to-day! Do you feel yourself at 
ease in this vast shop’ Can you impris- 
on your divine spark in grocery-stores, in 
the kitchen of the isolated household, in 
the house and family of the dull drudging 
citizen t 

The niggardliness of the merchant, the 


them. Happiness is a conquest which! narrow caprices of the parvenu of the 
can only be made for the profit of the | counter, the strict economy of some im- 
whole species. And it is a pity to see | poverished descendant of an ancient fami- 
these rich people rebel against their lot, | ly, —all this but poorly accommodates 
like spoiled children, because they do not ‘itself to art, all this lends small aid to 
find happiness, although they are placed, | conception ! — The only source of wealth 
as they say, in the midst of every thing | is trade, and trade is ne lover of art. 
which ean give it. | The destruction of the great fendal and 


O! no, no, ye rich ones of this world! | clerical fortunes, revolutionary commo- 


ye are not placed in the midst of all that | 


tions, and the subdivision of property, have 
can give happiness; for ye live in the | given art its death-blow. It suffers its 
midst of your brethren who suffer! your} last agonies to day in lithography. — 
egotism makes a bad calculation, when it} What will you do? there are no more 
closes your ears to the great voice of pop- | cathedrals, no more abbeys, no more cha- 


ular complaint which mutters and growls | teaus to build, to adorn with statues, and 
around your palaces; for (it is necessary | large pictures, to embellish with sculp- 
to shout it out to you incessantly,) all man-| ture and frescoes; no more canvass to 


kind are united by solidarity in evil as in| cover, no more marble to hew. Plastered 
good. Think you God is a father who | walls and painted paper have every where 
has aristocratic preferences! do you take | taken possession. 
all the rest for younger sons and bastards'| Would you have architecture restored! 
So long as there is misery among them, | Restore then the conditions which nour- 
you see, there will be for you the impla-| ished it of old, restore the concentration 
cable siege of ennui, emptiness of soul, | of wills.— And this time it will not be a 
and spleen. So long as the body of the | concentration about a single point, reli- 
poor is hunger-bitten, so long will the | gious or political ; it will be the harmo- 
heart of the rich be bored by the worm| nious and powerful fusion of all the ele- 
which gnaws it to day. — If there is starv-| ments of the human will; it will be a 
ing to death down there, there will be su-| universal alliance, an integral association 
icide above. — Who can answer that! of all the faculties and all the passions ; 
Let us return to our harmonian archi-| it will be humanity united in its strength 
tecture which makes comfort and happj-| and its earnestness; and the architect- 
ness universal, which lodges man, and not | ure which will spring from this complete 
merely some few men, like the architec-|'and unitary combination, —it, too, will 
ture of civilization; and let us resume | be complete.and unitary. 
our description by saying, that in the as-| It will no longer be the cathedral or 
sociative construction every thing is fore- | the hofel-de-ville, the college, the theatre, 
seen and provided, organized and combin- ‘the city or country dwelling-house, the 
ed, and that man there governs as their | chateau, the factory, the bank, and I know 
rightful master water, air, heat and light. | not what else.— It will be all that at once, 
It is for the reader in his own imagina- | all that united, combined, made unitary, 
tion, to bring out into bold relief the gen-| forming one great whole with all the 
eral idea of the Phalanstery, to transport | great contrasts and the thousand harmo- 
himself to this abode, to see it, to draw!nies of a world! Such is the architect- 
from the fruitful data, which I have barely | ure of the future.— Compare the Phalan- 
indicated, all the comforts and artistic | steries, the cities and capitals which spring 
beauties which it involves, and to com-| from the principle of Association, com- 
prehend how all these arrangements com- | pare them with our villages, our cities, 


our capitals whieh spring from the prin- 
ciples of Isolation; compare and decide. 

‘* But this is too fine,”’ say the aston- 
ished simpletons, ‘*‘ this is too fine, and 
can never be. These people are mad, 
they have been reading fairy tales.’’ 

Well, then, let us anderstand each oth- 
er. I can rigorously demonstrate that 
the Phalansteries of High Harmony, the 
Phalansteries born in the lap of the opu- 
lence of the associative order, when that or- 
der shall have had possession of the earth 
for some time, will leave far behind them 
in magnificence, in splendor, in color, in 
riches, these immense and overladen ca- 
thedrals, with their triple portal a la 
fleche, their lace-work and embroidery of 
stone ; these cathedrals, every stone of 
which bears the imprint of art, every one 
of whose glasses, arches, columus, and 
walls, inside and outside, were relieved 
by the most vivid colors, vermilion, gold, 
and azure, and disputed the palm of splen- 
dor with the master altar, and with the 
stole of the officiating priest. — For so it 
was. 

And behold the monuments with which 
Europe bristled in the space of three cen- 
turies! See what a single principle of 
union could cause to shoot up in the midst 
of the general disorder; see what the re- 
ligious idea has had power to extract 
from the bosom of a famishing civiliza- 
tion. If these things have been produced 
in chaos, think of the wonders which will 
follow Creation ; think of it, and logic 
will go farther than your imagination ; 
and you will not find forms and colors 
enough wherewith to represent to your- 
self the resplendent, dazzling future of 
the transfigured globe. 

The palaces of the Phalanxes, the ki- 
osks, the belvideres and castles with which 
they sow their richly cultivated fields, the 
monumental cities and the capitals of the 
globe,—here, O artists, is something worth 
more than a shop-front, a recess, a spiral 
stair-case, a landing in the house of a cit- 
izen, or a red Fame on the sign of a pas- 
try cook.—It will need bold vaults, sprung 
upon walls of stone, cupolas, towers, and 
high shooting spires; your genius will 
have free scope in those grand lines, whose 
movements and directions you will have 
tocombine! The palace of a Phalanx will 
need gates through which seven horses 
may enter abreast ; it will need great open 
windows through which the sun may en- 
ter the abode of man with copious streams 
of life and color; it will need galleries, 
baleonies, and terraces where the popula- 
tion of the Phalanstery may expand and 
form for it glittering garlands, with its 
thousand heads of women and of joyous 
children.— It will need pictures for its 
galleries and halls, theatres, frescoes and 
sculptures for its vaults; statues for its 
halls and great stair-ways, statues on its 
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entablatures and among the trees of its 
shady gardens, open spouts in the angles | 
of its cornices, heads of bronze and throats | 
of iron for its steam-engines, marble for! 
its basins, altars for its temples, and a} 
thousand chefs-d’euvres of art to clothe | 
and adorn them worthily. | 

There, you see it will be necessary to | 
harmonise fire, light, granite and the mete | 
als: Art will have in its great hands, all | 
the elements to marry together, That 
will be indeed a creation ! 

Then orchestras with a thousand parts, 
choirs with a thousand voices : hymns and 
poems chanted by the masses; choregra- 
phic maneuvres danced by whole popu- 
lations.— For, in the Phalansteries it will 
be no select troop that mounts the boards : 
unitary education will raise every man to 
the dignity of an artist; and if every 
man be not a poet or a composer, he will 
at least know how to execute and to take 
his part in the whole: every man will be | 
a note in the great concert. 

Who will take it upon himself to affirm 
that God has given to each one of his | 
children a head that thinks, a heart that 
beats, ears to love harmony, fingers to 
make it, a chest to sing, and eyes for co-| 
lors, without permitting him, without | 
wishing him ever to have the use of 
them! Say, O artists, say, O poets, do 
you not feel the destiny of mant Upon 
all these wonders of social harmony do | 
you not feel the impress of the beautiful | 
and the true of which you bear the type | 
in your own souls! Say, is all this illu- | 
sion, and are the shop-front, the recess, | 
the spiral stair-case, and the landing, of a/| 
citizen’s house, and the red Fame on the 
sign of a pastry-cook, the true thing | 
And again, without grovelling in the | 
prose of mercantilism, and in all the rub- | 
bish of civilization, say if this be not bet- | 
ter to your imaginations and your hearts, | 





than a pyramid of Egypt, built by a peo- | 
ple fed with onions, and their backs bent) 
under the weight of stones ; better than a 
palace of Nero, or even a column Ven- 
dome, cast from the bloody bronze which | 
kills in battles! Yes, yes, it is the desti- 
ny of humanity to be happy and rich, and 
te embellish its planet, and make for it a 
resplendent robe of which it need not be 
ashamed, in the bright celestial ball-room, 
where it occupies a place of honor by the 
side of the Sun! Yes, when humanity 
shall go forth in its strength and in its 
law, many other wonders will spring into 
being under the influence of human pow- | 
er, combined with the vivifying power of | 
the globe, and all that I have described 


years of suffering have sicklied the natn Now the tyrant is the drone, the ignoble ; 
of men, and dried up in themevery spring| Md Toil, like a rose-wreathed Angel, 
of hope. The evil has filtered itself into | ™¢* beautiful in her voluntary strength, 

pe. : _and reverses the slavish condition of the 
the very marrow of our bones; it has 


| Past.” 
gnawed even into our most secret desires. Verily our friend has found the mil 


All our dreams of the future are limited | jenigm at Lowell in full flower! He has 
to-day to the acquisition of a cheap gov- got a sight of human perfection, after it 
ernment |— We must stop. — has received its latest touch. Every water 
To be Continued. wheel is surrounded with a halo, and ev- 
RE le ery pale-faced and hollow-chested Facto- 


ry girl becomes a “‘ rose wreathed angel ’’ 
American Factories and their Female Op- 


in his ecstatic vision. 
eratives. By the Rev. Wa. Scoressy, | J@m redit et virgo; redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
D. D., Viear of Bradford, Yorkshire, 


_ Jam nova progenies ex coelo demittitur alto. 
England. From the London edition. |Commend us to such rhetoric ! 
Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor and Co.| The book of Rev. Dr. Scoresby is com- 
1845. pp. 133. posed of a course of lectures delivered to 
ioe i . ee a3 *. : _the factory operatives of his parish. He 
and Bagley, and N. L. Dayton. constantly holds up the example of the 
pp. 234. — girls of Lowell to their emulation, sets forth 
New York Daily Tribune, Saturday, Au-| the virtue and intelligence which there 
gust 16, 1845. Visit to Lowell, gc. prevail, in terms of the strongest admira- 
To judge from the descriptions of these tion, and evidently regards Lowell and its 
writers, Lowell is rather nearer a para-| population as presenting a striking con- 
disiacal condition than most places. They | trast to English factory towns. The 
are unanimous in holding it up as one of | Lowell Offering he looks upon as the 
the most perfect localities that do the sun ninth wonder of the world, considermg 
honor, by receiving his diurnal contribu- | the source from which it comes, and in- 
tions of light and heat. The correspond- | deed, speaks of it in a manner less intol- 








By Rev. 
owers 


1845. | 





| dled. 


ent of the Tribune especially, cannot eon- 
tain his astonishment at the spectacle. | 
He grows eloquent and sentimental, and 
even classical under its influence, and lets | 
himself out into full flourishes of that pe- | 
euliar enthusiasm in which correspond- | 
ents of the daily press are apt to take sat- | 
isfaction. We make room for a sample 
of his delight. 

‘‘ By dignifying Labor, and offering | 
fair chances to independence, as also by | 
still recognizing in the stout sinews and 
true hearts of the Toiling men and wo-| 
men earning nobly, as God has declared | 
they should, ‘‘ their bread by the sweat 
of their brows,’’ an ambition to main- 
tain the true social position has been kin- 
Thank God, those fresh spirits | 
gathered down from the Granite Hills, and 





from green peaceful valleys by their own 


erable than the tone of condescending pat- 
ronage with which it has been received 
in this country. 

Dr. Scoresby, though a more sensible 
man than the writer in the Tribune, nev- 
ertheless. sees Lowell in pure rose color 
quite as mueh as he. And no wonder ; 
after the factories of England, Loweil 
and its operatives, might well fll him 
with surprise. Accustomed, as from his 
book he plainly is, to look upon factory 
laborers at home as degraded into a sort 
of terttum quid between men and brutes, 
the comparative elevation of the laborers 
at Lowell must have seemed to him al- 
most a new era in human affairs. Nor 
was he, from his peculiar circumstances, 
likely te get more than one view of the 


will, to the Carnival of Spindles and | matter, if haply there be more than one. 
Looms, and iron arms, heaving with their Visiting Lowell as the friend of the own- 
Titan hest, are none the less, but more eal bse thin 

beautiful, while pure, they stand up and |°™» 2© Was sure ort 
vindicate the sacredness of Toil. They | through theireyes. Accordingly he finds 
are not called by imperious Wants. No/| Lowell quite faultless, and writes a book, 


‘Cotton Lord,” as in Manchester, says,|which is published in this country, with 


* Take the mean pittance of an average of 
ten shillings sterling per week for the 


lives of your famished children, or starve!’ | Of the 


an appendix, containing a favorable notice 
author over the initials of one of 


The intellectual and moral condition of the | the mest wealthy and influential of the 
‘ Lowell Operatives,’ will compare with| manufacturers of New England. Of the 


that of any class in the Union as numer- 
ous: indeed they have made themselves 


English factory system Dr. Scoresby has 


the ‘Io Pwean’ of the age, and challenge | evidently, though perhaps unconsciously, 


the world with their example. 


At this| no hope whatever. 


Stultified as he is by 


season of the year, there is an average of| the axioms of Political Economy, he sees 


one hundred leaving the Factories daily, 
to visit for a time their homes, friends, 


no other eheck to the selfishness which is 


thus far will look niggardly and poor. —| and old altars. Light of heart, and bright | the first, though not the only begotten of 


The destiny of man is before you; go 
forth to meet it. 

But we must stop. — I forget that these 
words are cast into the midst of a world 
of misery and woe, where six thousand 








commune with Nature and all ‘ dear en- 


joyments,’ to return with renewed strength 


to the pleasures of toil. Toil in the past 
has been repulsive ;—a few task-men 
bore the lash, and the labor was vassalage. 


‘of eye, they trip out into the fields and|the monstrous progeny of eivilized In- 


dustry, except the preaching “* of Christian 
consideration for our fellow creatures’’! 
He says, justly enough, that until the 
sacred influence of religion “be preva- 
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lent and penetrating in the world of busi- 
ness, the business-world will continue to 


be characterized by selfishness and the | 


love of mammen!”’ But how is this to 
be brought about! That is a qeesten 
for which Dr. Scoresby has no answer. 

The Rev. Mr. Miles is a Unitarian cler- | 
gyman, who has resided at Lowell for | 
several years. In preparing his book he 
has taken pains to obtain exact and re- 
liable information. He gives us a variety 
of statistics with regard to the mills and 
the operatives, and the history and the 
present condition of Lowell. In his Pre- 
face he says: 

“‘ The great questions relating to Low- 
ell are those which concern the health 
and character of its laboring classes. It 
is believed that more full and precise in- 
formation on these points is given in the 


following pages, than has ever before been | 


published. The object constantly kept in 
view has been, not the statement of opin- 
ions and impressions, but that careful 


presentation of facts which will enable a) 


stranger to judge for himself.”’ 


We do not doubt that Mr. Miles has | 


throughout, endeavored to write without 


bias on either side. We are not prepared 


to say that he has not succeeded in doing | 


so. Still it has been asserted that his book 


is written in the interest of the ‘* Corpo- | 


rations’ rather than of the operatives, 


and that the latter would not assent to | 


every statement which Mr. Miles pro- 
pounds. Be this as it may, no one we) 
think, can fail to be struck with the de-| 
lightful picture which Mr. Miles draws. 


He too makes Lowell to be something | 
Every thing that his pen | 


quite Elysian. 
touches, wears, whether by virtue of its 


own character, or by a magic belonging to 


Mr. Miles we cannot say, a most sunny 
aspect. ‘To be sure such words as “ the 
neglected young, and suffering poor,’ 
‘*the moral and industrious poor,’* “‘ the 


sick poor,’’ occur two or three times, but 


> ie 
as not much is said about them, they are | 


evidently merely temporary accidents, of 
which, it would be unwise, as well as un- 
necessary to speak. It would mar the 
unity of the book and diminish its effect, 


which, upon a person easily carried away 
by his imagination, like ourselves for 
As we read we 


example, is very great. 
are almost moved to set off at once for 
Lowell, to see if we cannot be fortunate 
enough to get a place in one of those 
abodes of superlative health, happiness, 
and intelligence, commonly calléd a cotton 
mill. There, certainly, are Areadia, At- 
lantis, the Hesperian Gardens, and what 
not beside. There the sky has a deeper 
blue, the days are golden, the nights 


cloudless, and life full of keener and less | 


perishable delights. ‘The only wonder is, 
seeing what a prodigality of advantages 


are prepared for the factory laborers, | 


seeing too what immense fortunes they 
accumulate, that the wives and daughters, 
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| the sens and uncles of the owners, have| from mere choice leave their fathers’ 
| not been attracted to enter into such an | dwellings, the firesides where are al] their 
enviable condition. Are there any records | friends, where too their earliest and fond- 
of ladies leaving their silken and per-/est recollections cluster, for the factory 
‘fumed saloons to become factory girls,|and the Corporation boarding house? 
| from mere love of luxury? Has any | By what charm do these great companies 
youthful exquisite, satiated with the ordi- | immure human ereatures in the bloom of 
nary pleasures of wealth and elegance, | youth and first glow of life within their 
sought for newer and intenser enjoyments | mills, away from their homes and kin- 
in twelve hours a day steady toil, amidst/ dred? A slave too goes voluntarily to 
the hum of spindles and the jar of ma-| his task, but his will is in some manner 
chinery? On these points Mr. Miles is | quickened by the whip of the overseer. 
| silent. The whip which brings laborers to Low- 
We are far from agreeing with Mr. |ell is Necessiry. They must have mon- 
Miles, that ‘‘ the great questions relating | ey; a father’s debts are to be paid, an 
to Lowell are those which concern the | aged mother is to be supported, a broth- 
health and character of its laboring class-| er’s ambition is to be aided, and so the 
es.’’ Grant that their health is excellent | factories are supplied. Is this to act from 
and their morals without a stain; grant| free willt When a man is starving he 
even that they are not destitute of intel-| is compelled to pay his neighbor, who 
lectual culture, and that they are at an | happens to have bread, the most exorbi- 
almost infinite remove from the English | tant price for it, and his neighbor may ap- 
manufacturing population. What then?! pease his conscience, if conscience he 
| Does that put the matter altogether to| chance to have, by the reflection that it 
rest? Are there no other questions to be is altogether a voluntary bargain. Is 
‘asked? We apprehend that there are any one such a fool as to suppose that 
questions which reach beyond the mere | out of six thousand factory girls of Low- 
necessaries of health and morals, ques- | ell, sixty would be there if they could 
tions too of most portentous significance. | “help itt? Every body knows that it is 
Is it supposed that, because the health of | | Necessity alone, in some form or other, 
Lowell operatives is good, because they | | that takes them to Lowell and that keeps 
are tolerably fed, clothed and housed, | | them there. Is this freedom’ To our 
-and because every outward sign of vice minds it is slavery quite as really as any 
is followed by the instant expulsion of| in Turkey or Carolina. It matters little 
| the unfortunate criminal, that the factory | as to the fact of slavery, whether the 
'system is open only to the objections of | slave be compelled to his tasks by the 
irrational and discontented enthusiasts? | whip of the overseer or the wages of the 
There are two or three words which have | Lowell Corporations. In either case it is 
to our minds a very broad and profound | not his own free will, leading him to 
| significance ; to us JUSTICE TO MAN, means | work, but an outward necessity that puts 
‘something more than a dollar and sev-| free will out of the question. 
enty-five cents a week and board, though! We are well aware that this may seem 
to the Rev. Mr. Miles and the Lowell| to many persons to be a superfine and 
Corporations it may seem to be contained | thin sort of reasoning. The well-fed and 
within those narrow limits. There is| respectable gentlemen who utter the ora- 
a pregnant old maxim which is wont to| cles of mammon and rule the fortunes of 
be somewhat insisted on in churches, but | the exchange will hardly admit its validi- 
which we fear is rather hard to put in/ty. It is a sort of coin that does not 
practice in factories, namely, do unto! pass at their counters. In their bleared 
others as ye would that they should do wnto | eyes, Justice to Man is not so luminous a 
you.— We are aware that this is so obso- | reality as twenty per cent. per annum on 
lete a precept that it may be thought ri-| their shares in the Corporations. Th2 
|diculous even to quote it, but we have | golden rule is a rule which serves chiefly 
faith in it notwithstanding, as the stand-| to put money in their own pockets. The 
ard by which Society in all its depart-| equality of the gospel; ah! that is some- 
ments is to be tried. ‘thing beatific and divine, which belongs 
Mr. Miles, somehow forgetting this| not to this earthly world, or at least be- 
old maxim, seems to suppose that a rea-/| longs to it only on Sunday. Then, with 
sonable degree of Justice to Man is real-| knees bent devoutly on satin cushions, 
ized when the laborer is shut up in a| what sincere and delightful sentiments of 
close room from ten to twelve hours a| human equality pervade their bosoms! 
day in the most monotonous and tedious of | Then they feel that wealth is mere dross, 
employments. This is not wrong, we | that there are no distinctions but those of 
‘shall be told; they come voluntarily and | character, and that their servants in the 
leave when they will. Voluntarily! we| gallery, or even the negroes in the free 
might reply, so much the worse if they | pew behind them, are men as well as 
do; but let us look a little at this remark-| they. What blissful emotions! 
able form of human freedum. Do they | This class of gentlemen will not fail to 
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assute us that the Lowell factory opera- 
tives are exteedingly well off. Good wa- 
ges, sure pay, not very hard work, com- | 
fortable food and lodgings, and sueh nn- 


paralleled opportunities for intellectual 
cultivation, (why, they even publish a 
Magazine there!!!) what more can any 
one desire’ Really gentlemen! wonld 
you not reckon your wives and sisters for- | 
tunate if they could by any possibility be 
elevated into the situation of operatives ! 
When in the tender transports of first love, 
you paint for the fairest and fondest of | 
mortal maidens a whole life of wninter- 
rupted joy, do you not hope for her as the 
supremest felicity, the lot of a factory girl? 
The operatives are well enough off! In-| 
deed! Do you receive them in your par- | 
lors, are they admitted to visit your fami- | 


lies, do you raise your hats to them in the | 
street, in a word, are they your equals? 

It is not easy to discuss the Lowell fae- 
tory system or any system of civilized in- | 
dustry, for the reason that men’s minds 
are so distorted by education that they are 
unable to perceive what Social Justice re- | 
A friend of ours in conversation | 

of the 
and most benevolent of American states- 


ally is. 


with one oldest, most eminent, 
men, said something about injustice to 
eried 


the other, “* why, in New England a la- | 


the laboring classes. ‘* Injustice,’’ 
boring man can earn a dollar a day!” 
This gentlemen could not conceive that 
there was any wrong in a system which 
dooms the many to perpetual toil in order 
that the few may be free from all toil. | 
To him our modern aristocracy of money 
seemed more sacred than God's aristoc- 
If a 


racy of character. working man 
could only earn a dollar a day, he could 
not see what more he could wish for. 


Of a truth, astonishing is the wisdom of 


statesmen! This gentlemen had howev- 
er, through a long life enjoyed every ad- 
vantage of wealth, education and position, 
and his mind luckily had not received any | 
of those mistaken biases and twists which 
the less fortunate and their children so of- 
ten suffer from. He spoke from cool rea- 
son, and not from any sinful discontent 
with the existing order of things. 

We have not selected the Lowell facto- 
ries as affording the worst specimen of 
On the 
contrary we believe that they offer one of 
We admit every thing that is | 


the effects of civilized industry. 


the best. 


claimed for them. We do not deny a} 


single statement. 
We do not attack the Lowell Corpora- | 
[t is the whole sys-| 


tions in particular. 
tem of modern industry with which we 
are at war, and we have chosen to sup- | 
pose the example we are considering to | 
be as free from objections as possible. 
We wish to show that even at Lowell the 





‘tions of Heaven. 


existing system of labor and the relations | 
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cannot stand for an instant before the. 
bar of justice. Did we desire to examine | 
the final fruits of the system, we should 
have taken Manchester, or Leeds, with 
English Parliamentary reports for our 
guides, rather than Lowell, and the Rev. 
Mr. Miles. There the wages system has | 
had its complete operation and fully worked | 
out its tendencies. But we do not need to 
unfold the vice, the degradation, and the 
misery in which industriai feudalism has | 
steeped the manufacturing laborers of En- 
gland, in order to convince candid and hu- 
mane persons that, judged by any other 
standard than that of worldly selfishness, 
the whole system of factory labor is unna- | 
tural, oppressive and unjust. That in New 
England it has not yet reached its climax, 
— that we have not seen all or the foulest 
of the Hydra’s heads, is owing to the youth | 
of the system amongst us, and to peculiarly | 


| 





favorable circumstances, which diminish 
That gloomy era approaches, 
— in our manufacturing towns we see more 


every day. 


than mere premonitions of its coming, — 
when the pale sky of New England shall 
look down on men, women, and children 
ground to the very dust by féudal mo- 
Perhaps there are some laborers | 
already, who are inclined to complain that 


nopoly. 


the iron foet of capital is laid upon their 
necks. What foolish repining! Friends, | 
be contented with the lot in which you 
are placed! Would you rebel against the | 
deerees of Providence ? | 

In concluding his hook, Mr. Miles does | 
not conceal his fear that causes may be at | 
work which will lower the standard of 
morals at Lowell, and render it some-| 
thing besides a model eity in that respect. | 
But nowhere does he seem to imagine | 
that any thing else is to be feared. He 
has no suspicion that the very foundation | 
of Lowell, its system of industry, is a_ 
system of antagonism and wrong, and | 
that those pestiferous germs will surely | 
ripen to their maturity. He has: no no-| 
tion that the class of wealthy employers | 


‘on the one hand, and the class of poor op- | 


eratives on the other, are not institu-| 
His idea of the infinit2 
and blessed Providence of God, does not | 
revolt at the thought that the existing re- | 
lations between labor and capital are mat- | 
ters of permanent appointment. But Mr. | 
Miles’s simplicity of mind does not to any 
great degree modify the fact. ‘Though in 
his innocence he prophecy smooth things, 
the enemy is nevertheless not distant from | 
the gates. The foolish physician may not | 
detect the poison in the air, yet with fatal | 
steps the deadly plague comes on. 





Shall | 
we wait until it is actually in the midst | 
of us, or shall we be warned and pre-| 
pared in time! | 

It is in vain to say that our extended | 





| strife. 
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ers are full of the foulest wrongs, that it{ will prevent the establishment of a per- 


manent factory population in this country, 
with the vices and wretchedness which 
are its inevitable concomitants. Any 
sensible man knows better. The question 
at the utmost is only one of time. While 
the present general system of industry 
remains, the result is eertain, however 
long deferred. 

Bnt what is to be done? we are asked ; 
the factories must go on: people eannot 
do without clothes. That question we 
hold ourselves ready to answer at any 
time, but it is not within our space or our 
purpose at present. Enough to say that 


our Criticism is not destructive in its ends, 


but entirely the opposite. We have not 


'spoken from a simple perception of the 
wrong, but from quite as distinet a know- 
ledge of the right. 


And though we 
have throughout spoken from the side of 
the laborer rather than of the capitalist, 
not a word has been charged with any 
assault upon the rights of the latter. 
We advocate a reform which looks to the 
benefit of every elass, which in raising 
the laborer to independence, to integral 
freedom, to real manhood, will aet directly 
for the great advantage of the capitalist. 
Far from cherishing hostility against any 
interest, we would do the utmost service 
to all, by bringing them all into harmony. 
But while following both the example 
and the precept of oar illustrious teacher, 
we rezvpect all established rights, and 
prefer almost any thing rather than vio- 
lent and destructive measures, — our con- 
servatism is of another order than the 
sleek and supine inactivity which even 
the dying groans of Humanity could 
never rouse. Though our warfare is not 
one of devastation and ruin, it is still.a 
warfare in whieh no quarter ean be given ; 
shall never rest until our enemy 
is swept from the face of the earth. Not 
against any man, not against any party, 


we 


“not against any interest, but against a 


false and rotten system we have sworn a 
holy and undying hostility. Nor are we 
alone in the conflict. On all sides, brave 
and true souls come up to mingle in the 
Panoplied in reason, armed with 
science, consecrated to the love of God 
and man, they press to the redemption of 
the holy city Jerusalem, the long dese- 
erated abode of Humanity. Onward, 
beloved friends! The struggle draws 
near its close. Not much longer shall 
we be delayed by this putrid abyss of 
vices and absurdities called Civilization. 
We are engaged in a movement, the 
aim of which, is the elevation of the 
whole human race into a social condition 
of complete and universal justice. While 
thus seeking the good of all men, of all 
orders and conditions, we cannot be blind 
to the fact that the laboring classes are 


between the workmen and their employ- territory, and the character of our people every where greater sufferers than any 
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other. In Barbarian society, the slaves of | looks and sounds so expressive, only un-| measure starting in a galloping dactylic 
arbitrary power and of brute force, in| fortunately it has no pith in it? The as-| rhythm, and drawing every thing after its 
Civilized society, the slaves of money and | surance lies in the energy with which it ‘lead. It gives the impression of a uniform, 
their physical necessities, they are uni-| enters us, and reaches deeper regions in 
versally oppressed, degraded, and regarded | us, than we were conscious of before ; in 


as an inferior order of beings. But they 
are beginning to understand that they 
have all the attributes of men, and 
will soon demand their rights so clearly, 
that the moral sense of the world can no 
longer refuse them. To their cause we 
are bound, heart and soul. While we 
have a voice it shall never be silent in 
their behalf. Upon our banner are in- 
scribed the sacred words, which to them 
have a nearer meaning than to other men, 
“* The Right to Education; the Right to 
Labor ; the Right to just Compensation; 
Association.”? Let the cowardly and 
the heartless be doubtful as to the result. 


POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE EARTH. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 





Not solely for thy pleasure slight 
Is Nature fair to such a height, 
Partly for herself alone 
Is the earth with beauty dight. 
Sweetly sings the nightingale 
While thou art slumbering in the night, 
And the fairest flowers awake 
Long before the morning’s light; 
Fiery-golden butterflies 

' Shine, away from all men’s sight ; 
Pearls lie hidden in the sea, 
Deep in mines are diamonds bright. 
Child! while for thine eye and ear 
The Earth with joys o’erfloweth quite, 
Let the gentle mother wear 
Something for her own delight. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


MUSIC IN BOSTON DURING THE LAST 
WINTER. NO. IV. 


Concerts or THE Boston AcapEMY 
or Music. We have given a somewhat 
labored description of the impression pro- 
duced by Beethoven’s Symphony in C 
minor. But what shall we say of the 
Seventh Symphony! To treat it in the 
same manner we are not prepared; hav- 
ing no verbal key from the composer, we 
shall not dare to offer any fanciful inter- 
pretation of our own. It’s mystery is no 
small part of its charm; to solve it one 
must have lived deeper and longer than 
most of us. He who can say he fully un- 
derstands that music, shall have credit for 
a profound acquaintance with the myste- 
ries of human life. 

Yet where is our assurance, it being so 
mysterious, that it means any thing? that 
it is not gorgeous mist, and solemn inco- 
herence, a grand parade of sound without 
substanee, like baby eloquence, which 








|the constancy with which it haunts us, 


when once heard; in the earnest feeling 
which it gives us about everything, a 
feeling which our gayest mood can no 
more prevail against, than the lighter 
melodies in the Symphony itself against 
its solemn chords, and its unvaried sacri- 
ficial pomp of rhythm. 

The key note with which it begins and 
ends, is A major. There is a wonderful 
continuousness in it. Something strikes 
you at first, which is heard to the end. 
Neither the sombre Andante, nor the wild 
Scherzo, nor the again triumphant Finale, 
can drive it out of your mind. That A 
is heard all through. In the Andante, it 
is still the key-note, though in the minor 
mood ; in the Presto, it is present as the 
Third of the key-note F ; and even there, 
upen the background of F, it continues 
to make itself the prominent figure, and 
the whole passage ends in a loud, long 
unison on A. The key then changes to 
D major, while the rapid tempo yields to 
the slower, statelier movement of that 


determined movement through the whole 
universe of being. One restless energy, 
one unquenchable, but dignified and self- 
controlling emulation, urges all things on- 
ward, kindles itself anew in every nature, 
till all are enlisted in one glorious, active 
dedication of themselves to unity. Noth- 
ing parts with its own individual features, 
yet all accept the impetus divine, and 
haste to swell the rapid, orderly proces- 
sion. The little monotonous phrase not 
only wakes up its own natural harmonies, 
but traverses all manner of keys, and 
presses the most daring discords, willing- 
ly or unwillingly, to chime in with it, 
and follow whithersoever it leads. First 
they accept its rhythm, they own their 
law in that; then, vainly struggling for a 
while, they resolve themselves into its 
harmony, and onward, ever onward, the 
whole goes waltzing to its great destiny, 
swelled by ever stronger and richer re- 
cruits, and teaching you that throughout 


_ al] spheres and kingdoms, there is no ex~ 
‘ception and no rest from the perpetual 
| devotion. ‘* Life is onward, life is ear- 
/nest,’’ seems to be the constant burthen. 


most sublime, full, celestial strain, which | All things owf the carnestness of hfe; 


opens in from above, flooding all with 
light and glory, like the presence of God 
and life’s great purpose felt suddenly ia 
the midst of play, full of warning yet not 
condemning, awakening at the same time, 
a sense of awe and an inward conscious- 
ness of power and of a great destiny, a 
grand unitary sentiment, surprising the 
buoyancy of full blooded joy and activity, 
as when our thoughts are suddenly caught 
up from the scenes and specialities which 
for the time engross us, to the pure, so- 
ber sky, that arches our whole being over. 
Well, in this wonderful passage, also, the 
A is prolonged in trumpet tones, the Dom- 
inant in more than the technical sense to 


commencing chords of that grand Chant; 
and the key-note of F barely saves itself 
at the close, by a few swift helter-skelter 
leaps of modulation. The Finale Alle- 
gretto again returns, of course, to the fun- 
damental of A. 

The strange continuity resulting from, 
or unconsciously expressing itself in that 
persistency of a single note, is no less 
manifest in the rhythmical structure. In 
each of the movements, one short rhyth- 
mical phrase marshals the procession of 
the full-ranked harmonies. In the first 
movement, after a most majestic introduc- 
tion, full of nerve and fire, yet deliberate 
and grand, which results in a monotonous 
reiteration of one note, varied only by an- 
swering octaves, the theme sets in. It is 
the same monotonous phrase, of a single 





the whole strain in D. The Presto revelry 
in F is renewed ; is again arrested by the 


and if thou, in thy shallow works of sel- 
‘fishness, in thy tame conventionalisms, 


canst not feel it, thou shalt find small re- 
sponse to thy indifference or frivolity in 
the earnest music of this deeply conscien- 
tious composer. 

We had wondered at the coolness with 
which the concert-bills in New York 
gave out, that the Symphony was to rep- 
resent the mythological fable of Orpheus 
and Eurydice. Yet when a friend, wholly 
innocent of such advertisement, remarked 
upon first hearing it, that it seemed to 
him an Orphic movement, inasmuch as it 
was a perpetual leading of all things on- 
ward in obedience to a simple melody, 
trees, and rocks, and beasts, gentler 
nymphs, and grotesque satyrs, thronging, 
as it were, after the lyre of the bard, we 
could not but own the aptness of the il- 
lustration. And perhaps there is a deep- 
er meaning in that fable, as in most of 
that sort of antique lore, than is at first 
supposed. 

Whatever of triumphant there may be 
in this great music, it is all subdued and 
solemnized, and impresses the soul with 
deep humility, while it exalts. Judging 
from the mood with which it haunts us, 
(and in a faithful recognition of that 
must the hearing of all music be sought) 
it may well be said to express the codpe- 
ration of all things with the deeply reli- 
gious, earnest purpose. And if the first 
movement conducts us, as it were, to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and under 
the waters, and throughout all the spheres, 
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of life, so too the second movement, the 
Andante quasi Allegretto (not Andante, 
for the unresting obedience to divine lead- 
ings must be kept up, and a too slow 
movement would not answer,) gives us 
the feeling of a sacrifice. The solemn 
dedication of one’s self in humility and 
soberness, the acceptance and consecra- 


to show us every where the earnestness | 





the ‘great life-struggie, in this we have 
something more like victory and tealiza- 
tion ; not a proud, complacent joy, but a 
sober acceptance of the law of life, a con- 
secration of the faculties, and a produc- 
tion of such august beauty as not the 
yearning for, but the living in a higher 
sphere, alone could give. The nervous 
energy is not at all tamed down, but elec- 
trifies as ever; the striving for the infi- 


will commence regularly on the first of 
September, if sufficient encouragement is 
given. 


We hope it will go on and give 
us further opportunity to notice it as it 


deserves. 
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tion of sorrow, the sweet inward assur- | Bi i roe ee 

ance flowing forth so soon as that is done | nite still] marks Beethoven, but it is with ae Pz ae froits amy 

in melodies that ‘‘ smooth the raven down | calmer, clearer wisdom. Sad is it also, | ¢ambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
| 


oes : ”| commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
of darkness till it smiles,’’ the fugue-like | and a blessed angel would sing sadly in the laborer and to render every condition Sane. 
confluence of voices in low, quick confer- ’ 





lief is to come, and can come from the 
ence of congratulation and advice, the 


this poor crazed world of ours. More than | application of Christian principles, of Universal jue : 
to social institutions, to / 
delicious inward reverie again, suddenly |ly, bravely suffering artist, who, deaf to 


cut short by the lond word of duty and | outward sound, heard all the more clear- 


the renewal of the vow ;—all this an-| 
swers successively to the almost unearth- | 


ly solemnity of that short-breathed muf- 
fled drum-beat of the opening theme in A 
minor, so subdued, so steadily repeated 
with only the variation of the earnestness 
which maketh alive, so impressive by ve- 
ry suppression of its own fulness; then 


to those melting triplets in the major of| 
the key, which come like the sweet relief | 


of tears after silence and restraint, ar- 
companied all the while however, by the 
same measured drum-beat in the deep 
bass 6f A: then to the passage where 
the violins start off unconsciously into a 
free fugue-like movement; then the re- 


turn of the triplets, the interruption, and | 


the close, which is like the beginning. 
Here again Orpheus comes in aptly. He 
too had to “‘ lose his life to find it,’? had. 


ly with the inner sense, and all unsphered 
and solitary in respect to outward rela- 
tions, lived and wrought the more earnest- 
ly and religiously in that inner life, which 
gives assurance of a better future. The 
music of Beethoven, we have said it more 
than once, isa presentiment of coming 
| ebeial harmony, a great hearts’ confession 
of its faith, one of the nearest and clear- 
est echoes of the approaching footsteps 
of the good genius of Humanity. He is 
the seventh note in the scale, the note 
which cries for the completion of the 
octave, the note whose correspondence is 
the passion of the soul for Order, the 
purified ambition, which no longer in- 
verted and seeking only self-aggrandize- 
— contemplates a glorious hierarchy 
of all humanity, in which each, re his 
true place, and filling it, and“€4! in it, 





to go down among the shades to find his | may in one act help to complete and enjoy 
lost Eurydice, had to charm the infernal | the universal accord, and thus, in the only 
watch, and envelope himself with light | conceivable manner, satisfy the craving of 


amid the gloom, by the melodies of his 
lyre, that is, of his true love; he too 
was cut off in the joy of his return,— fa- 
tally it is said,— and here therefore he 
must leave us. 

Of the Presto, or as Beethoven usually 
calls it, the Scherzo movement, taking the 
place of the old Minuet and Trio, we 
have already hinted somewhat. The 
artistical structure of a Symphony, the 
distribution of its various movements, 
(commencing with the Allegro, then the 
Andante, then the Scherzo, and then the 
Finale,) is not arbitrary, but has a certain 
metaphysical completeness. The first 
discourses, as it were, to the Intellect; 
lays down a certain proposition and un- 
folds it. The Andante is the climax of 
the whole, and reproduces what before 
was Thought, as'Feeling. The playful 
Scherzo is the alternation of fancy; and 
the Finale, rapid, energetic, and trium- 
phant usually, has in it more of Will, and 
embodies Thought in Action. 

We shall not attempt to analyze the 
Symphony in question further, since our 
aim has been to characterize, not to de- 


scribe. If inthe Fifth Symphony we had 


each single soul to embrace the Infinite 
at once. 

We have not room to speak of Sym- 
phony No. 8. It is of a more joyous 
cast ; but it could only have come from 
the same deep art that produced the others. 
Characteristic as Beethoven is, he is not 
always harping on his own individual 
mood. There is as great difference be- 
tween his different works, as between the 
plays of Shakspeare. ‘* King Lear” 
and ‘*As You Like It,’’ could be par- 
alleled among his Symphonies. 





The Boston Musical Review, edited by 
G. W. Perecx, Esq. Boston: Otis, 
Broaders and Co., 120 Washington St. 
We have received the first, er specimen 

number, of this semi-monthly Journal of 

twenty-four large duodecimo pages. We 
welcome it as something which promises 
to supply a want. Music and the lovers 
of music in this country need a critic. 

Mr. Peck has already distinguished him- 

self by some sound musical critiques in 

the Boston Post. We trust his purpose in 
his present undertaking will be fully ap- 
preciated and supported. The publication 


ever do we own the prophet in that lone- | Se and Universal love, to 


commerce, to business, to active life. 
Da. CHannine. 


THE ASSAULTS OF THE NEW YORK 
EXPRESS 


If we have hitherto taken no notice of 
the assaults on the Associative movement 
which have recently been made by this 
paper, it is beeause we have been fully 
occupied with other subjects, that were 
more than sufficient to exhaust the limited 
space at the command of a weekly Jour- 
nal, and because we had no desire to be- 
come parties to a controversy which, to 2 
very considerable extent, had assumed the 
character of a private and personal quarrel. 

It is impossible to avoid the convietion 
in reading the diatribes of the Express, 
that they are prompted less by a true 
interest in the cause of human improve- 
ment, than by a vindictive hatred to the 
Editor of the Tribune: If that gentle- 
man had tamely followed the current of 
public opivion, cunningly trimming his 
sails to cateh every breeze of popular 
favor, avoiding the expression or the re- 
cognition of every new, vital truth, as if 
it were a spectre, content to dole out te 
satiated readers the daily allowance of 
vapid conventionalism which in many 
circles passes for wisdom, we probably 
should not have witnessed the fiery wrath 
of the Express against the attempt which 
is now making to organize the relations 
of industry in accordance with the nature 
of mau. 

It does not appear that the urbane gen- 
tlemen, in whose presiding genius that 
celebrated print rejoices, have ever made 
a study of the principles of Association. 
They give no proof of possessing even 
a shadow of knowledge of its purposes 
and aims. They probably have never 
devoted a day or an hour to the perusal 
of the works in which the system of As- 
sociation is explained. They utter them- 
selves, accordingly, not from enlightened 
conviction, not after scientific examina- 
tion, not from a just perception of any 
facts which authorize them to set forth 
oracles ; but from reasons of a quite dif- 
ferent and opposite character. The Ed- 
itor of the Tribune had sinned against 
the rigid stationary ideas which a fraction 
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of the Whig party have endeavored to 
make esseutial to full fellowship in that 
political church. He has never admitted 
the truth of the charge which is brought 
against the Whigs by their opponents, 
that they are bound down to a rigid and 
He ventures 
to keep both his eyes wide open, to stand 


immovable Conservatism. 


on the look out for light, to welcome 
every improvement, to sympathize with 
the sufferings of the most obscure and 
neglected portions of svciety, to reject 
the fashions, habits, and modes of thought 
which a corrupt and heartless aristocracy 
would establish as the only genuine con- 
ditions of respectability, and to openly 
his belief that a better future is 
reserved for humanity, in which shall 


avow 


reign the divine principles of order, har- 
mony, and universal love, instead of the 
prevailing 
and 


discord, fraud, 


hate. Hence, he has taken sides 


boldly and actively, with the friends of 


of the 
amelioration of penal Jaws, and of the 
true organization of industry. 


temperance, of moral reform, 
Ilis popu- 
larity as an Editor has not made him 
time-serving and treacherous to the cause 
of humanity. The influence 
which he wields, has not been preserved 
by acowardly adaptation of his convictions 
The 
heart of a brave and genuine man has 
beat in his bosom, and to its high impulses 


immense 


to the tone of public sentiment. 


But this is an 
unpardonable offence in the eyes of those 
whio have fettered themselves for life to 


he has never been false. 


the dead carcase of Conservatism. It 
cannot be forgotten or forgiven. Such 


an influence is regarded as a plague in 
the camp of the faithful. It must be put 
down and cast out. A bold, free man, 
who will not drill in the ranks of a con- 
ventional aristocracy is too dangerous to 
be endured. His very presence is peril- 
ous to Church and State. No seer can 


predict the ruin that he will bring about. 


The nuisanee must be abated, or we shall | 


But 
Not so easy a 


be sinitten with sudden pestilence. 
how is it to be touched? 
it to tongue 
which moves ever as the live heart bids. 


matter is hush a sincere 
Here is the problem, not so quick of solu- 
tion as some others. 

The Editor of the Tribune has shown 
himself too sagacious and effective by far 


as a leader of the Whig press, to suffer 


be diminished. No direct attack on the 
score of political heresy would be of any 
avail whatever. It would not do to call 
in question his authority as a powerful 
advocate of Whig principles. 
with him heart and hand. The Whig 
party claims to be truly democratic, and 
it is certain that every democratic heart 
i its ranks is in full communion ef faith 


antagonism, | 


|alluded to already exist. 
Besides, | 
the great masses of the Whig party are | 














| and love with the Editor of the Tribune. | 


They know him, they honor him, they | 
'welcome hiia wherever he goes, with | 
affectionate enthusiasm, and not all the 
‘calumnies of a money-loving press can 
cause the faintest cloud of suspicion to 


pass over his fair fame. 


But fortunately, for his enemies, as at 
‘first blush it might seem, Mr. Greely is, 
|prominent as an advecate of industrial 
‘reform, and of the arrangemeut of indus- | 
try according to the system of Fourier. 
Attack Association, then, with success, 
and he is demolished. Make it appear, 
that in being the champion of the Com- 
| bined Order, he is the champion of Jacob- 
inism, of Infidelity, of Immorality, or of 
| anything else which may be used as a 
| bug-bear to frighten weak minds, and the 
‘work is done. And what do we care by 
what means? 
tion we can give of the fierce and unre- 
lenting virulence of the Express against 


Such is the only explana- 


the Associative movement, and one of its 
most esteemed representatives. 

It is not our intention, certainly, to say 
one word which can be considered as an 
apology or vindication for the Lditor of 
the Tribune. Wedo not suppose that he 
is even annoyed by such contemptible mb- 
aldry as the gentlemen of the Express in- 
dulge in; much less can he be injured 
by it. He needs no defence at our hands ; 
and such measure of chastisement as he 
may deem, fit should be awarded to his 
neighbe®, San be done by no one better 
than nnipeif, 

We shall, however, take a passing no- 
tice of some of the objections which this 
feud has brought to light against the sys- 
We 
tempt to be very precise or methodical, as 


tem of Association. shall not at- 
we are not dealing with the scientific dif- 
ficuluies of earnest inquirers after truth, 
but with the ‘ bald, disjointed chat,”’ 
poured forth with a shrew-like fury, by 
‘the Editors of the Express. 

The tendency of Association, it is al- 
leged, is to array the different classes of 
society against each other, to awaken a 
feeling of hostility towards the rich, on 
the part of the poor, and thus to endanger | 
the stability of our institutions, and intro- | 
duce the reign of violence and discord. A 


charge more wholly preposterous than 


this can scarcely be imagined. No one, 


ean present it without betraying the most | 
his political influence with that party to | 


profound ignorance, both of the present 
condition of society in all civilized states, | 
and of the purposes of the Associative | 
movement. ‘The jealousy and hostility | 
There is no | 
general feeling of sincere cordiality be- | 
tween the rich and the poor in any coun- 


try. ‘The relations of labor and capital 


with each other have never been amica- 
bly adjusted. They who deem themselves 
to be of the better classes, can never be. 


made to blend in a true sympathy and 
friendship, with those whom they regard 
as of the less favored classes. ‘There is 
a perpetual effort not to come into too 
close contact with them; farthest off is 
best; the atmosphere of the ‘ better 
sort’’ is not to be breathed by the com- 
mon people ; and wo to the rude, uuwash- 
ed plebeian who should presume to ‘‘ come 
between the wind and their nobility.”’ 
The natural consequence of this is, dis- 
trust and aversion on the other side. The 


laboring poor feel that there is an impass- 
able barrier between themselves and those 


on whem, as they imagine, the smiles of 
fortune have been more profusely lavish- 
ed. 
education, in knowledge, in manners, in 
the use of language, in dress, in social 
position, but they do not perceive that the 


‘They are conscious of inferiority in 


distinction is founded in justice or reason ; 
they fec] that they have been defrauded 
of a portion of their rights; and they 
cannot exercise a bland and meek submis- 
sion towards those who are revelling in 
the enjoyment of benefits, of which, as 
they think, they have been unjustly de- 
prived. Henee, on the one hand, the 
spirit of caste and exclusiveness; on the 
No 
smvoth words can soften this old quarrel. 


other, of hostility and defiance. 
No artful pretences can establish brother- 
hood between men, where there is no real 
unity of interests and pursuits. We can- 
not disguise the fact, that the whole fabric 
of modern society is built on the principle 
of universal antagonism ; there is no such 
thing as identity of interests in the pres- 
ent arrangements of civilization; we are 
taught from our youth up to believe, that 
every man we deal with will cheat us if 
he can; and the whole practice of our 
manhood is a pregnant commentary on 
What, then, can be meant 


by exciting the hostility of one class 


the lesson. 


against auother, of arraying the poor in 
order of battle against the rich! Nothing 
but that the present character of our so- 
cial organization will be exhibited in its 
true light; that we shall no longer at- 
tempt to draw a veil over the actual state 
of things; that men shall cease to cry 
peace, peace, when there is no peace. 
But the very purpose of Association is 
to do away with the antagonism and jeal- 
ousy which cannot fail to spring up when- 
ever the principle of competition is per- 
mitted to usurp the place of cooperation. 
It thus solves the greatest problem which 
the human mind has ever grasped. ‘Thanks 
to the penetrating genius of Fourier, the 
mode of organizing industry is at length 
discovered, by which the fruits of labor 
shall be equitably distributed, the arbitra- 
ry distinctions which civilization creates 
between man and man abolished, the ter- 
rific inequality in the means of happiness 
which now every where prevail set aside, 
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a a aaa 
and all gradations of humanity blended in | | | God, a virtual rejection “of his. Universal | 
a social harmony, of which even the most | Providence is the primary cause of the 





sublime accords of music are a faint pre- | social wretchedness which now torments | 
In Association, the interests | the life of man. The demonstrations of 
of all are inseparably combined ; none are | Fourier are occupied with expounding the | 
crushed and crippled by excess of toil, laws of Providence in relation to human 
while a part are exempt from all labor: | society. He deals in no subtle conject- 
every man, woman and child are put in| ures, no fanciful hypotheses in regard to 
possession of the means of education, im-| social organization ; but announces with | 
provement, elegance of manners, and re-| the simplicity of scientific conviction, the | 
finement of mind; no mud hovel stands ‘infringements of the divine order on which | 
in frightful Simtries with the marble pal- | modern civilization rests, and the methods | 
ace; no one can revel in a superfluity of | by which the relations of men with each 
wealth, while others are destitute of the | other may be adjusted in accordance with 
common necessaries of life ; all will be | the divine will. The essential spirit of | 
guaranteed a competence; and no one | his system may be summed up in the 
will be shut out from the means of abun-| significant words, which for eighteen cen- 
dance. Surely in laboring for a consum- | turies have been appealed to in theory and 
mation like this, we are not laboring in| neglected in practice, ‘‘ Seek ye first the | 
the interests of Jacobinism; we are do- | | kingdom of God and his righteousness and 


sentiment. 





ing every thing in our power to appease | 
the jealousy which now rankles with such 
venomous fury in the very heart of civili- | 
zation; and were our ideas adopted, 
with the earnest. conviction which they 
are sure to produce as soon as they are 
understood in all their relations and bear- 
ings, society would at once be converted | 
into a band of brothers; a divine sereni- 
ty would pervade the whole conduct of 
life ; and the voice of God, now well nigh 
drowned in the fierce din of hostile inter- 
ests, would be again heard in the habita- 
tious of men. 

But the attempt is made to identify the 
Association movement with infidelity. — 
The New York Express would fain con-| 
vince its readers that the reform of socie- 
ty proposed by the advocates of Associa- 
tion involves the denial of Christianity. In 
this way, it endeavors to awaken a popu- 
lar préjudice against the movement. But 
this charge is thrown out either in igno- 
rance, or malice, or both. Its only effect 
will be to recoil upon those by whom it is 
issued, nor have they the inward strength 
to sustain the violence of the shock. 

The Association reform, although it oc- 
cupies a position foreign to theological 
controversies, has its foundation in the, 
deepest religious convictions and prinei- | 
ples. Among its advocates may be found 
a great variety of opinion on speculative | 
points ; their religious connexions are no | 
doubt extremely diversified ; but the be- | 
sis of the system lies deep in the reli-| 
gious sentiment, in the conviction of a| 


divine order pervading the Universe, of| tized as infidels, held up to the dread of | pers be widely diffused. 


| But if this is infidelity, what, let us ask, 


‘all these things shall be added to you. ”| 
is the religion of those who so flippantly 
bandy the term to calumniate their neigh- 
bors? Or rather, if they are to be taken 
as the exponents of Christianity, what won- | 
der that so many free and generous hearts 
repudiate the appellation, and glory in| 
their unbelief! 

The truth is, that Association is identi- | 
cal with practical Christianity. It is aiming | 
after the same great end; it breathes the 
same spirit; it cherishes the same hope ; | 
and it is not at all surprising that it should | 
be slandered and rejeeted by men at the 
present day, who exhibit the same spirit 
with the selfish and unprincipled bigots, 
who crucified the Lerd of glory for his 
rebuke of their sins. If the principles of | 
the Associative movement were prevalent 
in society, a cheerful trust in the divine | 
order would pervade every breast ; there 
would be peace on earth and good will, 
to men; violence, outrage, and fraud | 
would be banished ; trath and love would 
reign triumphant; the earth would be | 
made like the garden of Eden ; and man, 
now fallen and degraded, would be re- 
stored to the beauty of holiness and the | 
image of God. For thus conspiring with | 
Christanity,— that sublime and blessed | 


| faith, which, though so imperfectly compre- 


hended, has wrought such moral miracles 
on the earth ,—in the hope of a better desti- 

ny for man, in devotion to the progress of 
humanity, and with a boundless reliance 
on the Infinite Providence, we are ulemes! 
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all our concern. A movement which in- 
volves the welfare of Humanity, which 
_ will pluck up by the roots the antagonism 
which now sheds its deadly blight over 
| every thing precious and beautiful in the 
heliest relations of man, which will re- 
deem the earth from chaos and the race 
from destruction, will fully accomplish its 
mission. It is armed with power from on 
high, and it will go forward till all the 
enemies of humanity are won over to the 
truth. 





WHAT SHALL I DO FOR THE CAUSE! 
Do you suppose, friends, that because 


/no Association is yet in a condition to re- 
/eeive you as members, you have nothing 


to do for the promotion of the cause? If 
you have not a cordial faith in the move- 
ment, as the greatest work which man 
can accomplish, you have no mght to ea- 


ter Association. You would be an intro- 
der around the hearth-stone of the Pha- 
' lanstery. You would breathe an atmos- 
| phere from which your frame would de- 


rive no vitality. You would feel ike a 
stranger in the midst of brethren, a Gen- 
tile at the altar of sacrifice; the sincerest 


| expressions of the heart would sound to 


you like strange words; you would lan- 
guish in home-sickness for the excitements 
of civilization ; and soon you would fall 


|away from an enterprise which had no 
5 


genuine attractions for your soul. But if 


_ your eyes have been opened to the fearful 


miseries and guilt of the present order of 
suciety, if you are alive to the horrible 
waste of humanity which it involves, if 
you are convinced that it is thoroughly 
opposed to the commandments of God 
and the necessities of man, if you cherish 
the blessed assurance that the human 
family are destined to dwell together in 
relations of Jove, then you are called on, 
as by a voice from Heaven, to consecrate 
your best energies to the advancement of 
the cause, even though circumstances 
should prevent you for years from engag- 
ing personally in the attempt for its reali- 
zation. You should exert yourself for 
the promotion of its principles. Give 
your testimony to the truth you have em- 
braced. Talk over the subject with your 
neighbors. Show them the grounds of 
your convictions. Induce them to read 
on the doctrines. Circulate the documents. 
Let the Associative books and newspa- 
If you have pe- 


which all external arrangements should society as recreant to religion, and de- | cuniary means, follow the example which 


be the expression. 


According to the| nounced as enemies to the holiest senti-| has been nobly set, of aiding the move- 


principles of Universal Unity, as set forth| ments of the human heart. Be it so.| ment, without the certainty of immediate 
by Fourier, the Providence of God is al- We are content to bear any name which! personal returns. A few individuals, by 
ways consistent with itself; it embraces | may comport with the sense of justice in| combining a part of their resources, in the 


every created thing from the play of hu-| 


those who apply it. Our faith will one 


present state of Association, would insure 


man passion to the orbit of the stars ; the | | day be known by our works; our charac- | its success beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


divine law, which is manifested in visible | 
| 


ters will receive the credit to which they | 


‘Y ou may do as much, perhaps, where you 


nature, should regulate the organization | are entitled ; or if otherwise, what matter! | are, as in the bosom of a Phalanx. It is 
of society; and a practical unbelief in Our principles will triumph, and that is | notsomuch by the outward opportunity, as 
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by the spirit of devotedness, that you can 
help forward the work. Do not fail in 
the hour of need. Humanity beckons 
you to its service. The most glorious 
mission of the age demands your devotion. 
Abolish antagonism in social relations ; 
institute attractive industry; divide the | 


fruits of labor on the principle of distribu- | for our principles, to show the superiority | jee 


tive justice ; give all the chances of a uni- 
tary education; apply machinery to the 
benefit of the masses; and make use of 
the vast economies of the combined house- 
hold ; and you will have the external 
conditions for the highest and most har- 
monious development of all the faculties 
of human nature. In such an order of 
society, the soul would expand in new 
beauty and strength; the divine ideal of 
man would be fully realized ; the kingdom 
of God would come, and his will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. Work, then, 
O friends, for the coming of the better 
day. Let the thought of its advent fill 
your hearts with a pure enthusiasm. Re- 
member, that on your fidelity to your | 
duty, may depend the hope of its speedy 
approach. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘* Newport, R. I., Aug. 11, 1845. 

‘* With the Harbinger, I am, as are 
doubtless all its readers, highly satisfied. | 
The spirit and ability with which it is| 
written, cannot fail to advance the princi- 
ples and cause it advocates. I feel a| 
lively interest in the experiment you are 
trying, if it still ean be called an experi- | 
ment. People are generally much mista- | 
ken, it seems to me, in looking upon an | 
establishment like yours as something to- | 
tally contradictory to all past experience | 





in social and political life; whereas it 
aims but to be a more complete develop- | 
ment of principles that lie now at the bot- | 
tom of all human society. We are all| 
already associated ; our commonest word, | 
communiy, implies the very thing you 
are aiming at. Only that you are seeking 
to make predominant what have hitherto | 
been subordinate, namely Love and Jus- 
tice, and to keep in willing subjection 
what have beeu the too active and impru- 
dent leaders in society, namely, the sel- 
fish feelings of our nature. That so ma- 
ny cultivated and noble spirits are engag- 
ed so confidently in this cause, is of itself 
a fact of great promise. 

**Could you not give in the Harbinger 
an account of your mode of ‘living at 
Brook Farm, your occupations, relations 
together, results and experiences? If 
you are matured enough for such an ex- 
position, it would do much more than 
merely gratify the curiosity of readers.’’ 





We take the liberty with our esteemed | 
friend, of inserting in our columns the 
above extract from one of his private Jet- 


| that with favoring suns and rains, we) 
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ters. We are sure that he will not object 
to our making this use of his testimony, 
as an evidence of the verdict which will 
hereafter be pronounced upon our earnest 
labors, by the candid and free-minded lov- 





Scene 


vails. They are moving forward under 
a charter, — own 2000 acres of fine land, 


with water power, 29 yoke of oxen, 37 


cows, and a corresponding amount of oth- 
er stock, such as horses, hogs, sheep, 


&e., are putting in 400 acres of wheat 


ers of truth every where. Our most pas-| this fall, have just harvested 100 acres of 


sionate wish is to obtain a fair hearing | 
of cooperation over competition, to call | 
attention of free and honest minds to the | 
enormous evils engendered by the princi- 
ple of antagonism in social relations, and 
thus to prepare the way for the reception 
of the doctrines of unity and concord, 
which alone are in accordance with the 
essential nature of man, and able to secure 
the attainment of his destiny on earth. 
The social reform in which we are en- 
gaged, is no work of ignorant caprice, of 
arbitrary selection, or of theoretic specu- 
lation. It is the application of the true 
social Jaw to the relations between man 
and man. It is founded on rigid deduc- 
tions of science, illustrated by all the anal- 
ogies of the universe, and confirmed by 
practical experience. Its general reali- 
zation will be the triumph of justice and 
love over duplicity and force, the perma- 
nent establishment of equal mghts and | 
equal benefits, the fulfilment of the spirit 
of Christianity in the structure of society. 
Hence, for the present, we are more anx- 
ious to discuss principles, than to exhibit 
results. We challenge investigation for 
our doctrines ; but we do not profess to | 


have embodied our doctrines in our insti- | 
tution. We are the hnmblest of pion- 
eers in the mightiest of works. He that | 
would know us, therefore, must not look 
at what we have done, but at what we are 
seeking for. Still, we are not without a 
confirmation of our faith from the results 
of experience. The green blade just 
shooting above the surface, must not be | 
taken for the golden harvest; but it as- | 
sures us of the vitality of our seed, and 


shall rejoice in the riches and beauty of | 
an abundant autumn. 


Wisconsin Puatanx. We understand 
that a story is going the rounds of the 
newspapers of the failure of this Associ- 
ation. We lately inserted a statement 
contradicting this report ; but the follow- 
ing additional information which we find 
in the “*Ohio American’’ published at 
Cleveland, may be gratifying to many of 
our readers. 


‘*] wish through the medium of your 
columns to correct a statement which has 
been going the rounds of the newspapers 
in this vicinity, and in other parts, that 
the Wisconsin Phalanx had failed, and 
dispersed. I am prepared to state, upon 
the authority of a letter from their Secre- 





tary, dated July 31, 1845, that the report | 
is entirely without foundation. They 
have never been in a more prosperous 
condition, and the utmost harmony pre- 








the best of wheat, 57 acres of oats, and 
other grain in proportion. They have 
n organized a little more than a year, 
and embrace in their number about 30 
families. 

‘*One very favorable feature in their 
institution is, that they are entirely out of 
debt, and intend to remain so; they do 
not, and are determined never to owe a 
single dollar. An excellent free school 
is provided for all the members; and as 
they have no idle gentlemen or ladies to 
support, al] have dime to receive a good 
education.”’ 


Parapise Lost. Mr. William Para- 
dise, of Indiana, left his home on the Ist 
instant, and has not since been heard of 
by his friends. 








WORKING-MENS CONVENTION. 


FP A meeting of the New ENGLAND 
WorkinG MeEn’s Association will be 
held at Faun River, Mass., on THuns- 
pAY, the 11th of September next. 

The friends of Industrial Reform are invit- 
ed to attend. Come one, come all. Ample 
provision will be made by the friends at Fall 
River for the accommodation of all who shall 
attend the Convention from out of town. 

Newspapers friendly to the cause, will 
please copy this advertisement. 

L. W. RYCKMAN, Pres. 

Tuomas Aumy, Sec’y. 


Aug. 23, 1845. 


FOR SALE, 

In West Roxbury, two Lots of Land in 
the immediate vicinity of Brook Farm, con- 
taining, one sixty, and the other thirty acres. 
Inquire of WinuiaAm PauMer, near the 





| premises. 


August 9, 1845. 
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